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Thinking  about  . . . 


The  Third  Man 

I 


The  other  day,  taking  a quick  hour  and  forty  minutes 
at  the  faculty  coffee  table  in  the  student  Snack  Bar, 
we  engaged  a colleague  in  conversation.  Shouting  wildly 
yet  cautiously  over  the  cultural  manifestations  emanating 
from  the  juke  box,  he  remarked  that  he  was  tired  of  the 
phrase  "the  whole  man."  Somewhat  sensitive  to  criticism 
on  this  topic,  we  bristled  noiselessly  behind  juke  box 
emanations  and  shouted  back,  "What  would  you  suggest?” 
From  this  stimulating  intellectual  dialogue  came  the  sug- 
gestion for  the  title.  "Write  something,  anything,”  he 
had  yelled,  "about  the  third  man.”  At  least,  we  thought 
silently,  he  hadn't  said  "Don't  write.”  The  juke  box  con- 
tinued to  emanate. 

The  third  man.  What  a title!  With  or  without  emana- 
tions, only  a fool  could  editorialize  on  that  subject.  And, 
foolishly,  we  began.  The  first  man  in  any  respectable 
closed  academic  community  is  the  student.  Now  students 
are  not  fully  aware  of  this,  so  we  must  be  careful.  The 
evidence  is  really  overwhelming.  Anybody  with  a deco- 
rous dash  of  subjectivity  will  admit  that  the  place  is  better 
without  students,  but  how  much  better? 

Without  students,  members  of  the  faculty  would  have 
to  devote  themselves  to  full-time  research,  and  this  might 
be  a tiring  pastime;  indeed,  a few  tire  quickly  doing  part- 
time  research.  Old  lecture  notes,  representing  a long-term 
investment  not  yet  depreciated,  would  stand  idle,  yielding 
no  dividends.  Bon-mots  would  die  aborning,  and  the  ful- 
some prose  of  letters  of  recommendation  would  lose  the 
crisp  preciseness  which  comes  from  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  subject. 

Without  students,  administrative  officers  would  be 
forced  to  administer  the  residue.  Counselors  counseling 
counselors  is  a confusing  confrontation  resulting  in  con- 
founded counselors.  Academic  discipline  would  disappear 
with  grades,  curves,  examination  schedules,  and  transcripts, 
and  permissions  for  women  would  become  an  academic 
problem.  Attendance  at  assembly  eight  times  during  the 
semester  could  no  longer  be  mandatory  for  students  who 
were  not  on  campus.  In  fact,  the  whole  system  of  regula- 
tions might  be  imposed  on  those  of  us  who  remain. 

Without  students,  our  public  relations  would  shrivel 
like  the  peel  of  the  prune,  and  development  would  be  in 
the  pit.  The  business  offices  would  at  long  last  become 
enmeshed  in  red  tape,  since  our  income  would  far  exceed 
our  expenses  and  the  surplus  would  have  to  be  accounted 
for.  We  could  not  use  the  surplus  for  any  of  the  normal 
activities:  no  classrooms  to  build,  no  station  wagons  to 
rent,  no  athletes  to  buy,  no  sidewalks  to  blacktop.  And 
the  alumni  office.  Yes,  even  the  alumni  office  would  suf- 
fer. Without  the  annual  addition  of  new  alumni,  the 
alumni  office  would  reach  greater  peaks  of  efficiency  and 
promptness.  Files  would  become  orderly  and  requests 
would  be  properly  filled.  In  time,  the  alumni  office  might 
be  abolished,  in  defiance  of  Parkinson’s  Law. 

The  implications  of  this  last  projection  are  far  too  pene- 
trating for  continued  contemplation.  The  first  man,  we 
assert,  is  the  student.  We  need  him. 

The  second  man,  then,  must  be  the  members  of  the 


faculty  and  administration.  In  spite  of  rumors  to  the  con- 
trary, Oberlin  is  not  about  to  dismantle  the  faculty  and  ad- 
ministration in  favor  of  independent  Independent  Studies. 
Without  the  faculty,  lectureless  classes  would  wait  eternal- 
ly for  words  of  wisdom  — until  the  bell  rings.  Small  class 
discussions  would  be  monopolized  by  the  talkative  unfit; 
the  fittest  would  probably  not  survive.  Who  would  pamper 
the  student  who  isn’t  sure  of  a subject  for  his  term  paper? 
Who  would  console  the  dejected  B student  who  thought 
his  effort  worth  an  A?  Who  would  read  the  weighty  Re- 
view editorials?  Who  would  attend  our  intercollegiate 
athletic  contests?  Who?  if  the  faculty  were  not  here. 

Without  faculty  and  administration,  students  would  have 
no  targets  for  criticism.  This  would  present  a crucial 
dilemma  for  them.  They  would  be  faced  with  two  un- 
palatable choices:  either  criticism  of  one  another,  which 
leads  to  conformity,  or  no  criticism,  which  is  definitely  not 
educational.  If  this  were  not  bad  enough,  consider  some 
other  consequences.  Certain  administrative  functions 
would  surely  be  missed.  Without  the  scientific  screening 
of  prospective  students  which  now  prevails,  the  whole 
character  of  the  student  body  would  be  altered.  Without 
faculty  and  administrative  advisors,  students  would  have  to 
make  up  their  own  minds.  Without  placement  counsel- 
ing, students  would  have  to  find  their  own  jobs,  and  with- 
out the  Saga  Food  Service,  there  would  be  no  jobs.  Our 
athletic  teams  would  go  uncoached;  this  might  shake  the 
foundations  of  the  Ohio  Conference.  Our  student  organi- 
zations would  go  unadvised;  one  would  hesitate  to  calcu- 
late the  consequences  of  such  a disruption.  There  would 
be  no  more  faculty  and  administrative  guests  at  student 
dances  and  parties,  a crushing  blow  to  student  social  chair- 
men. 

In  other  areas,  the  absence  of  faculty  and  administrative 
personnel  would  be  noticed.  College  buildings  would  not 
be  kept  spick  and  span  and  in  perfect  working  condition. 
And  who  would  turn  out  the  lights  at  night?  The  campus 
grass  would  go  uncut,  except  where  students  cut  new  paths 
across  the  green  in  defiance  of  the  untended  wire  fences. 
Our  public  relations  would  deteriorate;  our  Development 
left  undeveloped.  Chaos  would  reign  triumphant  if  the 
second  man,  the  faculty  and  administration,  were  not  here. 
We  need  him. 

# * # 

Can  we  say  as  much,  as  poignantly,  about  the  third  man? 
The  third  man  is  you  — the  alumni.  We  can  poke  fun 
at  you,  as  we  have  at  the  first  and  second  man,  but  every- 
body does  it  these  days,  and  that  takes  most  of  the  fun  out 
of  it.  We  could  say  that  without  alumni  pressure  there 
would  be  enough  football  tickets  for  everyone  or  enough 
spaces  in  the  freshman  class  for  all  qualified  candidates. 
We  could  say  that  without  alumni  Commencement  would 
be  quiet  and  dignified.  We  could  also  say  that  without 
alumni,  we  would  be  out  of  a job.  'Nuff  said. 

In  the  next  issue,  we  would  like  to  be  serious  about  the 
responsibility  of  alumni,  the  third  man,  in  the  learning  and 
labor  at  Oberlin  College. 

L.  H.  F.,  JR- 
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Oberliniana 

In  the  fall  of  1844,  when  the  Ober- 
lin Collegiate  Institution  was  in 
danger  of  collapsing,  the  Reverend 
John  Shipherd  found  Arthur  Tappan, 
New  York  merchant  and  philanthro- 
pist ready  to  give  financial  aid  under 
certain  conditions.  An  ardent  aboli- 
tionist, Tappan  insisted  that  the  Trus- 
tees guarantee  free  discussion  and 
equal  treatment  for  Negroes  and  that 
Charles  Grandison  Finney,  liberal 
minister,  be  appointed  Professor  of 
Theology. 

To  persuade  Finney  to  accept  the 
post,  Tappan  made  him  the  following 
pledge: 

"Brother  Finney,  my  income  aver- 


ages about  a hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars a year.  Now  if  you  will  go  to 
Oberlin  and  take  hold  of  the  work 
. . . I will  pledge  myself  to  give  my 
entire  income,  except  what  I want  to 
provide  for  my  family,  till  you  are 
beyond  pecuniary  want.” 

Finney  refused  to  come,  however, 
until  the  Trustees  agreed  to  put  the 
"internal  control  of  the  school  into 
the  hands  of  the  faculty.” 

Bankruptcy  in  1837  put  an  end  to 
Tappan's  philanthropy.  But  his  early 
support  saved  Oberlin,  started  Finney 
on  40  years  of  service  to  the  College 
and  established  once  and  for  all  the 
principle  of  academic  freedom. 

From,  information  sent  in  by  Dr. 
Fred  Brownlee,  hon.  D.D.,  '46,  the 
author  of  "New  Day  Ascending.” 


Our  cover  shows  the  keynote 
speaker  at  the  12th  biennial 
Women's  Career  Conference,  Mar- 
guerite Higgins,  as  she  received  the 
applause  from  the  audience  after  her 
address  at  Assembly,  November  20. 
At  her  right  are  President  William  E. 
Stevenson  and  Ann  Mensendiek,  '59, 
student  chairman  of  the  Conference. 
Miss  Higgins,  who  spoke  on  her  ex- 
periences in  Russia,  was  born  in  Hong 
Kong,  educated  in  France  and  Great 
Britain,  took  her  A.B.  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  and  her  A.M. 
from  the  Columbia  School  of  Journal- 
ism. At  24  she  became  head  of  the 
Berlin  office  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune.  A foreign  correspondent 
since  1944  and  the  author  of  two 
books,  Miss  Higgins  holds  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  her  journalistic 
achievements. 


In  Leadership  and  the  Master  Science 
Edward  A.  (Red)  Tenney,  '23, 
professor  of  English  at  Indiana  State 
Teachers  College  and  former  Dean  at 
Ripon,  presents  a solution  for  the  lack 
of  intellectual  and  ethical  leadership 
in  America  today.  His  analysis  may 
surprise  you;  it  will,  we  believe,  make 
you  think.  When  this  paper  was  first 
delivered  before  a group  of  educators 
at  a national  organization  last  spring, 
the  audience  rose  to  its  feet  and 
cheered.  Please  turn  to  page  4. 


The  Women’s  Career  Conference, 
held  November  20-21  is  the  12  th 
biennial  conference  of  its  kind  held  in 
Oberlin.  Some  55  consultants  con- 
verged on  the  campus  to  confer  with 
co-eds  as  they  look  toward  plans  after 
college.  For  a look  at  the  Conference 
and  the  many  prominent  alumnae  and 
others  who  devoted  themselves  to 
making  it  a success,  please  see  page 
1 6.  Photographs  are  by  A.  E.  Prince- 
horn,  College  photographer. 


Every  year  brings  with  it  changes 
in  curriculum,  faculty  appoint- 
ments, student  activities,  Alumni 
Board  recommendations.  To  learn  what 
is  new  under  the  elms,  please  turn  to 
page  13  for  campus  highlights. 
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Leadership  and  the 

Master  Science 


Enlightened  leadership 
tomorrow  demands 
a mastery  of 
straight  thinking 
in  words  today 


By  Edward  A.  Tenney,  ’23 


The  current  controversy  about  the  quality  of  our 
system  of  tax-supported  public  schools  is  marked  by 
the  absence  of  any  full  and  forthright  discussion  of  its 
most  important  aspect  — the  question  why  our  national 
leadership  is  so  thin,  often  so  corrupt,  so  lacking  in  vision, 
so  unimaginative,  so  unable  to  stir,  rouse,  inspire  the  peo- 
ple to  noble  efforts  in  a great  cause  — - the  cause  of  peace 
and  justice  at  home  and  abroad.  The  leadership  which 
I have  in  mind  is  not  only  that  of  those  who  make  the 
headlines  but  also  the  rank-and-file  leadership  of  the  mil- 
lions of  us  who  are  in  the  lower  echelons  of  the  public 
service,  the  majority  of  whom  are  college  graduates.  This 


Edward  A.  Tenney,  ’23,  is  professor  of  English  at  Indiana  State 
Teachers  College,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana.  He  is  the  author  of  In- 
telligent Reading,  among  other  publications.  An  article  of  his  The 
Age  of  the  Jerk,  appeared  in  the  Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine  of  Octo- 
ber, 1955.  His  wife  is  the  former  Irene  Gray,  '23.  Their  son, 
Arthur,  ’51,  and  daughter  Ruth,  '53,  are  fifth  generation  graduates. 
William  Gould,  Ruth’s  husband,  was  in  the  class  of  ’54. 
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is  the  real  national  leadership,  for  it  is  here  if  anywhere 
that  national  high-mindedness  dwells.  (One  has  a right 
to  expect  some  juvenile  and  adult  delinquency  in  the  in- 
habitants of  our  great  slums;  but  should  we  expect  and 
tolerate  a similar  intellectual  delinquency  in  the  graduates 
of  our  colleges? ) We,  the  privileged  class,  the  leaders  on 
whom  our  society  has  lavished  so  much  should  carry,  and 
must  carry,  the  ethical  and  intellectual  burden  which  mod- 
ern history  has  imposed  upon  our  nation.  Why  is  it,  then, 
that  the  great  body  of  professional  people  — teachers,  doc- 
tors, lawyers,  professional  educators  of  all  sorts,  statesmen 
both  little  and  big,  labor  leaders  — do  not  lead,  seem  un- 
able to  lead,  are  often  apathetic  or  grossly  selfish  and  im- 
moral? 

My  answer  to  this  question  is  that  much  of  the  apathy 
and  much  of  the  corruption  arise  from  sheer  ignorance,  an 
ignorance  created  by  our  national  failure  to  recognize  and 
acknowledge  the  great  and  massive  truth  upon  which  our 
system  of  tax-supported,  free,  public,  democratic  education 
must  stand  if  the  democracy  is  to  have  the  kind  of  leader- 
ship which  will  enable  it  to  survive  in  perpetuity.  It  was 
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Plato  who  first  identified  the  problem,  first  recognized  its 
magnitude,  and  who  in  his  Republic  wrote  the  first  and 
final  answer.  It  is  simply  this:  The  central  political  prob- 
lem of  that  state  which  aspires  to  be  a good  and  just  so- 
ciety is  the  discovery  and  right  education  of  those  young 
men  and  women  who  best  understand  what  goodness  and 
justice  are  and  who  value  these  excellences  rightly  so  that 
they  may,  when  their  turn  comes  to  govern,  govern  well. 
The  idea  of  an  enlightened  leadership  ever  in  the  process 
of  perpetual  renewal  must  be  the  ideal  which  shapes  the 
school  curriculum  of  that  society  which  hopes  to  realize 
its  own  potential  excellence.  And  where  leadership  is  so 
widely  diffused  as  it  is  here,  the  problem  is  national  as 
well  as  local. 

Our  century,  I believe,  is  the  first  century  in  the  whole 
of  human  history  to  repudiate  Plato’s  doctrine  which,  as 
we  all  know,  was  Thomas  Jefferson’s  doctrine  too.  This 
repudiation  is  perhaps  most  clearly  to  be  seen  in  the  con- 
fusion which  prevails  among  leaders  in  state-education. 
Some  argue  that  "social  acceptability”  is  the  end  and  aim 
of  the  public  school  system;  some  stand  for  "life-adjust- 
ment’’ curricula;  others  hold  that  science,  mathematics  and 
technology  must  govern;  many,  perhaps  most,  advocate  the 
acceptance  of  a miscellany  of  ends  and  aims  — ten,  twenty, 
thirty  of  them  as  the  case  may  be  — in  the  name  of  "mass” 
education. 

Thought  and  Words 

The  extent  of  our  repudiation  of  Plato  and  Jefferson 
may  well  be  measured  by  the  extent  to  which  we  have 
down-graded  the  master  science.  This  science  of  sciences 
is  the  science  of  language.  For  anyone  to  write  such  a 
truism  in  any  century  but  this  and  in  any  civilized  country 
but  this  would  be  merely  restating  the  self-evident.  For 
everybody  heretofore  has  looked  upon  language  with  its 
literature  as  the  master  science  simply  because  control  over 
words  is  control  over  thought.  The  power  to  think  has 
heretofore  been  judged  to  be  the  highest  human  power, 
and  the  science  that  makes  possible  the  development  of 
this  power  the  highest  science,  the  one  science  so  basic 
that  we  begin  its  study  in  the  kindergarten  and  often  con- 
tinue it  until  our  mental  powers  decay.  Modern  psychol- 
ogy has  discovered  no  new  way  of  thinking.  If  we  think 
at  all,  we  must  think  in  words;  and  if  right  thinking  is 
as  essential  to  the  good  society  as  it  is  to  the  good  life, 
then  the  master  science  must  stand  first  in  any  public 
curriculum  and  its  full  and  thoughtful  teaching  be  made 
mandatory.  To  corrupt  it  or  to  degrade  it  is  to  corrupt 
or  degrade  the  society  itself. 

Our  public  educators  in  school  and  college  have  for  so 
long  decried  this  science  that  the  very  fact  of  its  being  a 
science  is  but  dimly  recognized.  More  often  than  not  it 
is  designated  as  a skill  or  set  of  skills"  akin  perhaps  to 
skillful  whittling  with  a knife  or  to  the  skillful  driving  of 
a car.  Yet  every  one  who  has  ever  really  faced  the  prob- 
lem of  thinking  through  an  idea  knows  exactly  how  com- 
plex and  exacting  and  rigorously  scientific  the  act  of 
thought  is.  Fie  must  bring  to  bear  on  it  all  the  little  sci- 
ences from  that  of  the  rote  memorizing  of  the  alphabet  in 
childhood  to  the  grammar  and  syntax  of  languages  foreign 
and  native,  to  the  elementary  laws  of  logic  which  govern 
the  composition  of  a thought,  to  his  psychological  knowl- 
edge of  the  human  minds  to  whom  he  is  adjusting  his 
thoughts,  and  finally  to  the  philosophical  rightness  of  the 
thoughts  themselves.  All  this  must  be  done  according  to 
the  accurate  operation  of  known  laws,  laws  which  by  mas- 
tering little  science  after  little  science  he  has  finally  come 
to  know  and  to  use.  To  describe  the  elementary  stages  by 
„ . master  science  is  mastered  as  a "skill"  or  set  of 
skills”  is  either  to  be  contemptuous  of  them  or  to  be  ig- 


norant of  what  they  mean  or  of  what  they  can  lead  to. 
Etymology,  for  example,  is  not  a skill  but  a science;  and 
the  more  accurate  a person's  etymological  knowledge,  the 
more  precise  and  accurate  his  ability  to  think  and  to  ex- 
press his  thought. 

There  has  been  much  argument  of  late  years  about 
whether  the  power  of  high  school  and  college  graduates 
to  read  and  write  and  think  is  today  superior  or  inferior  to 
that  of  former  graduates.  A recent  article  trumpeted  the 
news  that  the  graduates  of  a certain  high  school  a whole 
century  ago  were  as  incompetent  as  those  of  the  same  high 
school  today.  I see  no  reason  why  we  should  rejoice  in 
our  present  incompetence  by  reason  of  the  incompetence 
of  our  ancestors.  Might  not  one  suggest  that  this  is  an 
inferior  form  of  ancestor-worship?  We  must  look  to  the 
present  facts  and  ask  of  them  whether  they  offer  us  hope 
of  a more  enlightened  leadership  tomorrow  and  the  day 
after  that. 

“Of  Course  We  Graduate  Illiterates” 

The  present  facts  are  ominous.  On  the  collegiate  side 
it  is  now  generally  acknowledged  that  the  A.B.  or  the  B.S. 
from  a state-supported  college  or  university  does  not  carry 
with  it  any  guarantee  that  its  holder  can  read  or  write  or 
be  trusted  to  think  clearly  on  any  general  problem.  As 
one  forthright  state-college  president  has  expressed  it,  "Of 
course  we  graduate  illiterates.”  The  idea  that  the  public 
tax-supported  college  or  university  is  vested  with  the  moral 
responsibility  of  putting  into  public  circulation  an  annual 
supply  of  well-disciplined  young  minds  from  whom  with 
the  years  an  enlightened  leadership  naturally  arises  is  clear- 
ly repudiated  by  these  sincere  and  honest  words.  But  the 
ominous  thing  is  that  there  was  no  remorse  in  the  presi- 
dent’s voice  as  he  uttered  this  thought;  there  was  merely 
contempt  for  those  who  didn't  know  the  facts.  The  idea 
that  his  college  owed  a debt  to  society  was  simply  absent 
from  his  mind.  Moreover,  the  word  "illiterates”  in  the 
presidential  sentence  stood  not  only  for  the  lower  illiteracy 
of  those  who  cannot  spell  common  words  and  build  gram- 
matical sentences;  it  also  stood  for  the  higher  illiteracy  of 
those  to  whom  history  is  a blank  scroll,  poetry  a closed 
book,  foreign  language  an  aristocratic  accomplishment, 
philosophy  the  idle  folly  of  eggheads,  ethics  a science  well 
lost  in  the  thickets  of  mediaeval  scholasticism,  and  logic 
the  tool  by  which  crooked  lawyers  distort  simple  truth. 
The  situation  may  perhaps  be  summed  up  by  saying  that 
the  dominant  idea  on  many  a public  campus  is  that  the 
state  owes  everything  to  the  student  but  that  the  student 
owes  nothing  to  the  state,  and  hence  if  the  student  chooses 
to  be  an  illiterate,  it  is  none  of  the  state's  business. 

Now  if  it  is  true  that  state  and  city  colleges  and  univer- 
sities graduate  goodly  numbers  of  fundamentally  ignorant 
students  — and  by  fundamentally  ignorant  I mean  igno- 
rant of  the  master  science  of  straight  thinking  in  words  — 
and  if  this  ignorance  is  carefully  planned  in  terms  of  cur- 
ricula which  create  basic  illiteracy  by  ignoring  the  courses 
which  lead  to  formation  of  mind,  then  it  would  not  be  ex- 
travagant to  say  that  all  such  curricula  have  thoughtfully 
systematized  a corrupt  leadership  and  provided  for  its  per- 
petuation. This  is  the  natural  and  inevitable  consequence 
of  the  repudiation  of  Plato  and  of  Jefferson. 

Failure  of  the  High  Schools 

Just  as  our  public  A.B.  or  B.S.  degree  guarantees  no  mas- 
tery of  the  master  science  so  does  the  public  high  school 
insure  no  positive  knowledge  of  the  lower  ranges  of  this 
science.  And  just  as  the  public  college  promises  nothing 
in  the  way  of  leadership  to  city,  state,  or  nation  so  the  high 
school  promises  nothing  to  the  college.  Many  a high 
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school  student,  diploma  in  hand,  knocks  at  the  gate  of  the 
public  college  and  is  admitted,  linguistically  naked  or  clad 
in  breechcloth  only.  With  such,  no  genuinely  collegiate 
education  is  possible  until  the  rudiments  of  the  master 
science  have  been  acquired.  Hence  the  vast  array  of 
remedial"  courses  up  and  down  the  land  — courses  in 
grammar,  courses  in  spelling,  courses  in  vocabulary-build- 
ing, courses  in  "developmental  reading.”  This  may  sound 
fantastic,  but  the  following  academic  anecdote  confirms  its 
truth. 

There  came  to  hand  recently  a memo  privately  circu- 
lated by  a professor  who  had  given  to  his  class  of  fresh- 
men in  February  a power-to-think  test  called  a paraphrase. 
(In  paraphrasing,  a student  translates  into  his  own  words 
the  thought  of  some  one  else.)  The  test  was  given  to  a 
class  of  nineteen  selected  students,  i.e.,  out  of  the  original 
class  of  twenty-nine,  six  had  been  sent  to  Remedial  Eng- 
lish and  four  had  failed  the  work  of  the  first  quarter.  The 
sentence  selected  for  the  test  contained  a thought  that 
should  have  been  easy  to  translate  because  the  class  had 
recently  read  Socrates’  Apology  and  had  discussed  the  art 
of  teaching  by  asking  a series  of  related  questions  as 
Socrates  customarily  did.  The  test  sentence  read:  "The  art 
of  interrogation  is  a subtle  art."  To  the  professor’s  chagrin 
only  eleven  of  the  nineteen  could  read  the  sentence  and 
get  even  an  approximate  meaning  from  it.  The  answers 
of  those  eight  who  failed  follow. 

1.  The  old  saying  "Curosity  [sic]  kill  [sic]  the  cat”  is 
a good  example  of  the  interrogated  arts. 

2.  If  something  is  understood  or  derived  at  [sic] 
easily,  it  is  simple  to  explain. 

3.  Interrogation  can  be  executed  subtly. 

4.  The  ability  of  man  to  ask  questions  is  fading  away. 

5.  The  practice  of  substituting  one  word  for  another 
is  . . . 

6.  7,  8.  (These  three  reported  that  they  could  write 

nothing  because  they  had  no  idea  what  art,  interro- 
gation, subtle  meant.) 

After  noting  that  approximately  forty  per  cent  of  his  class 
of  carefully  selected  potential  leaders  could  not  read  a rela- 
tively simple  English  sentence,  the  professor  sardonically 
wrote:  "Outlook  grim!” 

A G rim  Outlook 

And  as  I meditated  his  memo  certain  "grim”  thoughts 
entered  my  mind  too.  One  of  them  is  this:  It  is  now  too 
late  to  lay  the  foundation  stones  of  the  master  science. 
These  eight  failures  will  doubtless  remain  intellectual  chil- 
dren for  the  remainder  of  their  days.  They  will  believe 
what  they  are  told  because,  being  unable  to  read,  they  will 
be  unable  to  tell  themselves  anything,  to  judge  for  them- 
selves, to  guide  themselves.  They  must  dwell  forever  in 
the  land  of  hearsay  and  floating  opinion.  The  power  of 
self-education  which  arises  out  of  the  mastery  of  the  mas- 
ter science  is  a power  they  can  never  possess.  They  are 
lost  leaders.  They  will  be  the  easy  victims  of  the  skillful 
demagogue,  the  subtle  advertiser,  the  psychoanalytical  re- 
ligious fraud.  If  by  reason  of  popularity  as  coaches,  they 
are  made  principals  and  superintendents  of  schools,  they 
will  find  it  difficult  to  tolerate  teachers  of  academic  sub- 
jects. (In  Florida,  according  to  Charles  Morton  in  the 
Atlantic,  "more  than  sixty  per  cent  of  all  school  principals 
are  former  athletic  coaches  who  gained  their  credentials 
from  a school  of  physical  education.”)  They  will  probably 
delight  in  introducing  or  following  the  latest  fad  or  theory, 
not  because  they  understand  it  or  value  it  rightly,  but  be- 
cause they  have  memorized  by  rote  the  popular  shibboleth, 
"We  live  in  a changing  world.” 

It  may  be  well,  on  occasion,  to  have  grim  thoughts,  and 
the  present  appears  to  be  just  such  a time.  The  national 
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leadership,  great  and  small,  would  do  well  to  study  this  as- 
pect of  our  problem  with  the  same  intensity  that  it  appears 
to  be  giving  the  problem  of  better  mathematics  and  better 
physics.  Unless  the  master  science  is  taught  with  con- 
viction and  zest  as  the  liberating  science  essential  to  the 
free  leader-citizen,  we  will,  I think,  continue  to  plod  along 
the  muddy  road  we  now  travel. 


ENGLISH  TAUGHT  HERE 

Anybody  with  enough  education  credits  can  teach 
anything,  in  the  view  of  some  school  administrators. 
All  too  often,  charges  Donald  R.  Tuttle  [’30],  pro- 
fessoi  of  English  at  Cleveland  s Fenn  College,  die 
rule  for  teachers  of  English  becomes  simply,  "Any- 
body who  speaks  English  can  teach  it."  Result,  ac- 
cording to  Tuttle:  only  a third  of  the  English  teach- 
ers in  U.  S.  secondary  schools  have  studied  their  sub- 
ject extensively,  and  another  third  is  "seriously  un- 
derprepared.” 

To  back  up  his  point,  Tuttle,  who  is  consultant  to 
the  teacher  preparation  and  certification  committee 
of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  has 
put  together  an  album  of  educational  horrors.  Ex- 
amples: a woman  who,  for  years  has  taught  high 
school  English  in  Pennsylvania  had  only  18  semester 
hours  of  English  in  college,  got  mournful  Ds  in  all 
the  courses;  a teacher,  major  in  physical  education 
and  science,  took  over  an  eighth-grade  English  class 
in  an  Ohio  school,  although  she  could  not  spell  such 
a word  as  acknowledgment.  "It  is  a frightening  fact," 
Tuttle  says,  "that  many  English  teachers  do  not  write 
or  speak  as  well  as  their  more  able  students.” 

Part  of  the  trouble,  he  says,  is  that  only  five  states 
— Connecticut,  Florida,  Georgia,  North  Carolina 
and  New  York  — require  30  semester  hours  of  train- 
ing in  their  subject  for  English  teachers,  the  stand- 
ard thought  necessary  by  the  council.  In  Massachu- 
setts (nine  semester  hours)  and  in  New  Hampshire 
and  Wyoming  (the  least  choosy,  with  six)  it  is  per- 
fectly possible  for  a teacher  to  confront  English 
classes  without  having  studied  a line  of  Shakespeare 
in  college.  A year  of  freshman  composition  and  a 
one-semester  look  at  the  Lake  poets  would  satisfy 
Massachusetts. 

Colleges  must  bear  some  blame,  says  Tuttle.  Most 
states  require  recommendations  from  the  colleges  of 
would-be  teachers,  but  in  Ohio,  23  of  39  teacher 
training  schools  reported  that  English  department 
heads  are  not  consulted  in  making  recommendations 
for  English  certification. 

Even  if  an  English  teacher  has  a gift  for  his  pro- 
fession and  a proper  grounding  in  it,  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty that  his  classes  will  get  the  training  they 
should  have.  Instructors  who  must  teach  writing 
report  daily  pupil  loads  of  up  to  225;  at  one  theme 
a week  and  a skimpy  five  minutes’  grading  time  for 
each  theme,  this  situation  adds  a killing  18  hours  to 
their  work  week.  Tuttle’s  and  the  council’s  recom- 
mendation: daily  loads  of  not  more  than  100  stu- 
dents. Without  charge,  English  Teacher  Tuttle 
throws  in  some  advice  to  school  boards  on  how  to 
improve  teaching  in  all  academic  subjects.  Its  wis- 
dom is  obvious,  but  bears  repeating:  "Employ  prin- 
cipals and  superintendents  who  really  believe  in  aca- 
demic excellence.” 

Courtesy  Time.  Copyright  Time,  Inc.,  September  8,  1958 
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.rease,  in  ews- 1 riDune 

Pete  Liind  (34)  six-foot-eight  sophomore  star  from  Eugene,  Oregon,  cages  a basket  against 
the  University  of  Rochester  to  come  within  one  point  of  the  College  scoring  record.  Look- 
ing on  (30)  is  Joe  Horn,  junior,  from  Youngstown.  Rochester  defender  (45)  is  Doug 


Oberlin  s schedule  of  winter  sports 
got  under  way  on  December  5, 
and  when  competition  closed  down 
for  the  Christmas  holidays  the  record 
was  all  even  with  five  victories  and 
five  losses. 

Basketball 

Coach  Eob  Clark's  cagers  opened 
their  season  with  a two-day  trip  where 
they  lost  to  Wittenberg  (last  year’s 
Conference  runner-up ) and  Earlham. 
Returning  to  the  more  friendly  atmos- 
phere of  their  home  court,  the  Yeo- 
men then  defeated  Mt.  Union  and  the 
University  of  Rochester. 

The  victory  over  Mount  was  a big 
team  effort,  with  Merrill  Shanks,  Ron 
Jacobs,  Pete  Lund,  and  Joe  Horn  all 
in  double  figures,  but  against  Roches- 


ter it  was  a different  story.  John 
Erikson  found  the  range  to  score  10 
points  from  his  guard  position,  but  it 
was  lanky  6-foot-8  Lund  who  had  the 
crowd  all  excited.  Netting  an  out- 
standing .636  percentage  of  his  field 
goal  attempts,  Lund  had  the  students 
in  an  uproar  as  he  neared  the  single 
game  scoring  record  late  in  the  game. 
At  the  final  blast  of  the  scoreboard 
horn  he  had  tallied  35  points  on  14 
of  22  goals  and  seven  of  nine  free 
throws  — just  one  short  of  Homer 
Gilchrist’s  36-point  record  set  last 
year. 

S wi  m in  in  g 

Ralph  Bibler’s  swimming  team,  in 
its  only  competition,  finished  a close 
(Continued  on  page  30) 


W inter 
Sports 

By  William  f.  Judson 


WINTER  SPORTS  RECORDS 

BASKETBALL 


Ob. 

Op. 

December: 

5 

at  Wittenberg 

56 

73 

6 

at  Earlham 

52 

64 

11 

Mount  Union 

65 

53 

18 

Rochester 

70 

56 

January: 

8 

Case  Tech 

63 

72 

10 

Heidelberg 

82 

52 

15 

at  Otterbein 

75 

59 

SWIMMING 


Ob.  Op. 

December: 

13  Conference  Relays 
January: 

3rd 

10  at  Wooster 

57  29 

15  Case  Tech 

68  17 

FENCING 


Ob.  Op. 

December: 

6 at  Case  Tech 

9 

18 

Western  Reserve 

20 

7 

10  at  Fenn 

14 

13 

13  at  Buffalo 

13 

14 

Rochester  Tech 

14 

13 

January: 

10  at  Ohio  State 

17 

10 

WRESTLING 


December: 

Ob. 

Op. 

13  at  Wooster 
January: 

16 

18 

10  at  Allegheny 

15 

21 
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A.  E.  Princehorn 


The  Class  of  1958  listens  to  the  Commencement  address  of  Dr.  Paul  B.  Sears,  head  of  the  Department  of  Conservation,  Yale  University. 


Following  the  Class  of  1958 

By  Dorothy  M.  Smith,  ’29 


In  the  few  short  months  since  graduation  the  Class  of 
1958  has  carried  "banners  afar”  as  it  scattered  through- 
out the  world:  to  37  states,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Hawaii,  and  10  foreign  countries  (Germany  8,  France  and 
England,  4,  Italy  3,  Austria,  India,  Spain,  2 each,  Costa 
Rica,  Korea,  Taiwan).  A total  of  29  are  studying  or  work- 
ing abroad.  In  addition,  19  others  spent  the  summer  roam- 
ing Europe,  2 traveled  in  Mexico,  and  1 in  South  and  Cen- 
tral America. 

Distribution 

In  the  United  States,  7 states  claim  20  or  more:  New 
York  68,  Ohio  64,  Connecticut  27,  Massachusetts  26,  Illi- 
nois 25,  New  Jersey  20,  Pennsylvania  20.  The  largest 
number,  32,  are  in  New  York  City,  while  Cleveland  has 
21,  New  Haven  16,  Chicago  15,  and  Boston  12. 

Marriage  during  college  or  soon  after  graduation  con- 
tinues to  be  common,  with  23  percent  of  the  class  (39 
men,  52  women)  already  married  and  23  others  planning 
weddings  within  the  year.  Seventeen  couples  are  class- 
mates, 4 others  married  classmates  who  did  not  complete 
degrees,  36  married  Oberlinians  from  other  classes  (in- 
cluding 22  from  '57),  and  17  have  "non-Oberlin”  wives  or 
husbands.  Only  4 wives  are  full-time  homemakers;  all 
others  are  employed  or  studying. 

Bureau  of  Appointments  Aid 

In  making  plans  for  graduate  study  and  employment, 
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most  of  the  class  made  use  of  one  or  more  services  of  the 
Bureau  of  Appointments.  Those  planning  on  graduate 
study  used  credentials,  services,  and  information  on  gradu- 
ate schools  and  financial  assistance.  Of  those  employed, 
25  percent  secured  positions  through  specific  notices  from 
the  Bureau,  20  percent  through  direct  application  (by  let- 
ter or  in  person),  and  17  percent  through  information 
from  friends  (often  Oberlinians).  The  others  found  work 
through  relatives,  other  college  bureaus,  former  employers, 
agencies,  self-employment,  civil  service  exams,  career  con- 
ference, "prep”  schools,  and  "pavement  pounding.” 

Salaries 

As  usual,  there  was  a variation  in  salaries  according  to 
occupation  and  location,  but  in  general  they  were  similar 
to  1957  salaries  — the  first  time  in  several  years  that  the 
salary  range  has  not  raised  substantially.  Teaching  salaries 
varied  from  $1890  (part-time)  to  ,$4600;  from  $2080 
for  women  and  $4000  for  men  to  $5200  in  business  and 
industry;  and  from  $2400  to  $4980  for  other  fields  (social 
work,  government,  science  research,  et  cetera). 


College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

The  unusually  large  number  of  both  men  and  women  in 
graduate  study  is  the  outstanding  fact  on  occupational  dis- 
tribution of  the  class  of  '58  — 77  percent  of  the  men,  37 
percent  of  the  women.  Figures  on  graduate  study  the  first 
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year  out  are  available  for  the  years  since  1923.  This  is 
the  highest  percentage  for  men  in  that  period;  and  one  of 
the  higher  percentages  for  women.  With  the  exception  of 
1938,  "when  61  percent  of  the  class  were  studying,  the  57 
percent  for  1958  is  the  highest  for  the  entire  class. 

An  analysis  of  plans  indicates  that  although  the  reces- 
sion" and  the  "draft”  may  have  had  some  part  in  these 
figures,  the  major  factor  is  the  long  range  occupational 
plans  of  Oberlin  students.  As  the  following  analysis  indi- 
cates, most  Oberlinians  in  graduate  study  are  planning  on 
professions  which  require  (or  strongly  recommend)  grad- 
uate study  as  preparation. 


Study  

Men 

No. 

12  6 

Women 

No. 

60 

Total 

No. 

186 

Employed  

22 

88 

110 

Military 

6 

1 

7 

No  Work  Sought  — 

3 

3 

Unsettled  

2 

8 

10 

No  Information  . - 

7 

1 

8 

163 

161 

324 

Post-Collegiate  Study 

Of  the  186  in  post-collegiate  study, 

100  are  in 

"aca- 

demic"  fields:  sciences  32,  languages  19,  social  sciences  24, 
music  8,  psychology  4,  physical  education  3,  art  3,  mathe- 
matics 3,  et  cetera,  for  a total  of  22  specific  fields.  Eighty- 
three  others  are  in  professional  study:  medicine  17,  law 
13,  theology  10,  business  administration  11,  education  12, 
social  work  3,  engineering  5,  student  personnel,  physical 
therapy,  nursing,  library  science,  journalism,  architecture, 
city  planning,  and  rehabilitation.  Two  girls  are  in  train- 
ing for  medical  technology  and  one  in  secretarial  study. 

Eighty-seven  (51  men,  36  women)  are  financing  part 
or  all  of  their  expenses  with  awards  varying  from  tuition 
to  full  expenses.  Seventeen  men  and  12  women  hold  as- 
sistantships  involving  duties  in  teaching,  laboratories,  or 
research  programs.  In  addition  to  scholarships  granted  by 
the  graduate  school,  awards  were  won  from  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  Fellowships,  National  Science  Foundation,  New 
York  State  Regents,  Rhodes  Scholarship,  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service,  Folk  Foundation,  German  Government, 
Fulbright  Scholarships,  Ford  Foundation,  Lucy  Stone 
League. 

The  class  has  scattered  to  79  schools,  64  colleges  and 
universities  and  2 special  schools  in  the  United  States  and 
13  abroad  (England,  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  France,  Aus- 
tria). However,  half  of  the  students  are  in  12  schools: 
Yale  13,  Columbia  11,  Michigan  10,  Ohio  State,  Harvard- 
Radcliffe,  and  Wisconsin  8 each,  Western  Reserve  and 
Johns  Hopkins,  7 each,  Chicago  and  Princeton  6 each,  and 
New  York  University  and  Northwestern  University  5 each. 
(In  1957  the  "popular”  schools  were  Yale,  Western  Re- 
serve, Chicago,  Columbia,  Harvard-Radcliffe,  Michigan, 
Cornell.) 


five,  promotion  and  research  assistant,  and  home  office  in- 
surance. Ten  others  are  in  social  work,  six  in  science  re- 
search, 3 in  government  work,  and  others  in  museum  work, 
recreation  therapy,  library  work,  translation,  private  music 
teaching,  psychological  testing,  and  "gal  Friday  in  pub- 
lishing. One  girl  is  an  officer  in  the  WAVES.  Eight  had 
just  begun  job  hunting  when  this  report  was  requested  and 
have  not  yet  given  us  final  plans. 


Conservatory  of  Music 


As  was  true  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  per- 
centage of  Conservatory  graduates  in  advanced  study  is 
higher  than  a year  ago:  59  percent  of  the  men,  41  percent 
of  the  women  (compared  with  50  percent  and  30  percent 
respectively  in  1957). 


Men  Women  Total 

No.  No.  No. 

17  19  36 

3 13  16 

1 _ 1 

8 8 

7 7 

2 2 

1 3 4 

1 1 

29  46  75 

Graduate  fields  include  piano,  12,  composition,  music 
education,  and  organ,  4 each,  conducting,  violin,  voice, 
sacred  music,  clarinet,  cello,  music  history,  as  well  as  two 
in  liberal  arts.  Twenty-one  (58  percent)  hold  scholar- 
ships or  assistantships,  including  Fulbright,  Italian  Govern- 
ment, and  German  Government  grants.  The  Conservatory 
group  scatters  more  widely  than  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  for 
18  music  schools  in  the  United  States  and  5 in  Europe 
(Germany,  Italy,  Denmark,  France,  Austria)  are  repre- 
sented among  36  students. 

Of  those  employed,  11  are  teaching  music  education,  5 
teaching  applied  music,  1 playing  in  an  orchestra,  and  8 
decided  on  work  outside  their  major  field:  actuarial  clerk, 
librarian,  office  assistant,  elementary  teacher,  secretary, 
"house  parent.”  Seven  men  are  in  military  service,  in- 
cluding 2 with  the  Air  Force  Symphony,  1 with  West 
Point  Army  Band,  and  a Chaplain’s  assistant  who  are  using 
their  music  in  service. 


Study 

Teaching  Music 

Other  Music  

Non-Music  Employment 

Military  Service 

No  Work  Sought 

Unsettled  

No  Information  


Graduate  School  of  Theology 

Twenty-four  GST  graduates  are  serving  churches  as  min- 
ister or  assistant  minister,  in  Ohio,  California,  Michigan, 
Illinois,  Canada,  Oregon,  and  Louisiana;  5 others  are  study- 
ing toward  more  advanced  degrees.  Denominations  in- 
clude Methodist,  United  (Congregational),  United  of 
Canada,  Evangelical  United  Brethren,  Christian,  Com- 
munity, Hungarian  Reformed,  Baptist. 


Employment 

One  hundred  and  ten  (22  men,  88  women)  are  em- 
ployed. Ten  men  are  in  business  and  industry,  7 teaching, 
3 social  work,  1 government,  and  one  "free-lancing.”  Mili- 
tary service  has  called  6 and  others  are  expecting  to  be 
called  during  the  winter. 

Thirty-four  girls  are  teaching:  17  kindergarten-primary, 
12  junior-senior  high  school,  the  others  in  upper  grades, 
physical  education,  secretarial  school  and  "Shansi.”  Twenty- 
three  are  in  business:  15  of  them  in  secretarial  and  general 
office  work,  the  others  listed  as  TV  assistant,  airlines  ticket 
agent,  engineering  assistant,  telephone  service  representa- 


Tbe  Class  of  1958  Directory,  containing  addresses,  occupa- 
tional details,  and  personal  news  will  be  mailed  to  each  member 
of  the  Classes  of  1957  and  1958.  Others  interested  may  secure  a 
copy  by  writing  to  the  Alumni  Association,  Wilder  Hall,  Oberlin. 

Dorothy  M.  Smith,  '29,  has  been  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Appointments  since  1948  and  associated  with  the  College  since  her 
initial  appointment  as  secretary  and  assistant  to  the  late  William  H. 
Seaman,  Director  of  Admissions,  in  1930.  She  is  past  president  of 
the  Ohio  Institutional  Teacher  Placement  \ssociation  and  is  active 
on  committees  of  the  Midwest  College  Placement  Association  and 
the  National  Vocational  Guidance  Association.  In  recent  years  she 
has  been  faculty  advisor  for  the  Men's  and  Women's  Career  Con- 
ferences at  Oberlin,  which  have  played  an  important  part  in  voca- 
tional guidance. 


FOR  JANUARY  1959 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


“Men  are  never  so  likely  to  settle  a question  rightly 
As  when  they  discuss  it  freely.” 

Lord  Macaulay 


THE  "WHOLE  MAN" 

To  the  Editor: 

What  a relief.  Boy-O-Boy!  All  the  use- 
less, misguided  waste  of  time  and  thought 
and  all  the  rest  that  have  gone  into  the  at- 
tempt to  find  out  of  what  a whole  man  con- 
sists! I remember  Ralph  Sockman’s  Oberlin 
sermon  on  A Whole  Man  for  a Broken 
World ! Because  I have  had  my  doubts  about 
this  "whole-man"  business  — from  a little 
different  angle  than  Les  Fishel  — I have 
been  rather  silent  about  it,  even  though  I 
have  had  the  advantage  of  Henry  Churchill 
King's  thinking  on  the  subject,  so  well  ex- 
pressed in  his  Seeing  Life  Whole,  after 
Matthew  Arnold’s  appraisal  of  Sophocles, 
who  prompted  Matthew’s  mind  in  band 
times  because  he  (Sophocles)  "saw  life 
steadily  and  saw  it  whole."  I concluded 
that  a whole-man  might  be  an  evolutionary 
possibility  — if  the  race  does  not  destroy  it- 
self by  (1)  over-breeding  or  (2)  over-pro- 
duction of  atomic  forces  that  will  prove 
world-destructive,  but  not  a creative  proba- 
bility. Who  in  this  world  or  out  of  it  has 
the  capacities,  abilities,  gifts  (or  what  have 
you)  to  see  this  complex  life  of  ours  steadily 
and  whole  and  is  so  placed  that  he  can  even 
discern  the  measure  of  a "whole  man”  to  say 
nothing  of  achieving  that  goal?  As  you  can 
see,  I went  along  with  the  editorial.  I en- 
joyed it.  1 appreciated  the  daring  ability  of  a 
Les-Than-A-Whole-Man  to  put  the  matter 
as  he  did.  All,  perhaps,  because  I am  so 
keenly  aware  of  how  far  I am  from  being 
even  half-a-man! 

Bruce  Swift,  'll 

Buffalo,  New  York 


MAN  OVERBOARD 

To  the  Editor: 

Did  not  Les  Fishel  rather  froth  a bit  and 
go  overboard,  when  he  threw  a "whole  man” 
to  the  sharks? 

Of  course,  slogans,  pat  phrases,  and  cut- 
and-dried  shibboleths  get  pretty  deadly,  but 
how  about  accepting  "complete"  in  place  of 
"whole?"  It  IS  a synonym.  No  one  wants 
to  be  incomplete  be  Iess-than-man  — or  do 
they,  and  think  it  an  easy  way  out  of  the  de- 
mands of  fulfilling  one’s  true  potential? 

How  about  some  definitions  from  Web- 
ster: WHOLE:  complete,  all,  hale,  healthy, 
intact,  sound,  not  broken  or  defective;  con- 
taining all  the  constituent  parts  or  elements, 
entire,  sum  or  aggregate  of  its  parts,  perfect. 


Antonyms:  unsound,  impaired,  defective, 
partial,  incomplete,  imperfect,  fragmentary. 

Shall  we  prefer  this  gloomy  catalogue  of 
un-wholesomenesses,  to  the  positives,  be- 
longing by  right  to  man?  Man  made  in  the 
image  and  likeness  of  God  Himself,  reflect- 
ing God's  qualities?  What  "constituent 
parts  or  elements”  would  you  choose  to  be 
without? 

Here’s  another  definition.  "IDEA : the 
immediate  object  of  understanding.” 

And  here’s  another.  "MAN:  the  com- 
pound idea  of  infinite  Spirit;  the  spiritual 
image  and  likeness  of  God;  the  full  repre- 
sentation of  Mind.”  "Man  is  idea.  He  is 
the  compound  idea  of  God,  including  all 
right  ideas;  the  generic  term  for  all  that  re- 
flects God’s  image  and  likeness.”  "One 
having  manly  excellence.” 

Surely  to  such  "manly  excellence,"  one 
should  set  limits.  Can  you  set  limits  to  the 
capabilities,  possibilities,  powers,  judgments, 
scopes,  and  varieties  of  the  activity  of  God? 
Then  why  cramp  His  "image  and  reflection” 
by  a presumptive  "statute  of  limitations?” 

A "Genius,”  so  called,  is  not  necessarily 
Iess-than-man,  incomplete,  disorderly,  defec- 
tive, half-baked.  Paul  says,  "We  have  the 
Mind  of  Christ.”  Are  we  to  limit  the  pos- 
sibilities here?  Aren’t  all  the  educational 
top-brass  warning  us  about  expecting  too 
little  of  students? 

John  says,  "Behold  what  manner  of  Love 
the  Father  hath  bestowed  upon  us  that  we 
should  be  called  the  sons  of  God,  (sons  of 
God  and  joint-heirs  with  Christ),  beloved 
now  ARE  we  the  sons  of  God  and  it  doth 
not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be,  but  we 
know  that  when  He  shall  appear  (when 
the  understanding  about  God  and  man  shall 
appear)  we  shall  be  like  Him  for  we  shall 
see  Him  as  He  is,”  and  Ephesians,  "Even  the 
measure  of  the  fullness  of  the  stature  of 
Christ.” 

"What  is  thy  birthright,  man, 

Child  of  the  perfect  one?” 

In  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  we  read, 
"Stop,  thou  art  ever  with  me  and  all  that  I 
am  is  thine.” 

Just  because  we  have  never  built  a bridge, 
is  no  reason  to  disparage  the  multiplication 
table.  So,  must  we  not  press  on  "toward  the 
high  calling  of  God?”  Toward  the  com- 
plete, the  whole  man?  By  whatever  satisfy- 
ing and  fulfilling  and  vigorous  and  manly 
steps  are  presented  to  us,  day  by  day?  It 
would  seem  so  to  me,  and  I believe  that  this 
is  not  only  imperative  but  irresistible.  For 


this  we  were  made,  and  either  through 
happy  acceptance  or  through  ordeal  we  must 
needs  climb. 

Margaret  Bradshaw  McGee,  TO 
Oberlin,  Ohio 


THE  BATTLE  FOR  JUSTICE 

To  the  Editor: 

The  Alumni  Magazine  (November)  was 
on  the  kitchen  table  when  I came  home  from 
my  job  as  a night-time  machine  operator. 
I read  it  through  at  once.  The  impulse  to 
write  a letter  to  the  editor,  which  1 have 
suppressed  for  36  years,  found  expression. 

The  Oberlin  tradition  — to  fight  for 
equal  rights  for  Negroes,  for  women,  for 
workers;  to  battle  for  justice  to  the  segre- 
gated, discriminated  and  exploited;  to  go  all 
out  in  support  of  unpopular  but  just  causes 
— that  glorious  Oberlin  tradition  is  not  en- 
tirely dead. 

Robert  S.  Fletcher’s  vivid  and  detailed 
article  on  eatly  abolitionist  Oberlin,  entitled 
"The  Wellington  Rescue,”  was  superb  his- 
tory. And  there  is  plenty  of  need  for  such 
understanding  and  heroism  today  — in 
South  Africa,  in  Montgomery,  Alabama,  and 
in  Chicago,  U.S.A. 

John  W.  Fleming’s  "A  False  Philosophy” 
(Letters  to  the  Editor)  was  something  I 
have  been  waiting  and  hoping  for.  This 
Oberlin  grad  in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina, 
has  not  been  brain-washed  as  some  others 
have  been  by  Southern  Dixiecrats  and  their 
northern  accomplices. 

I am  very  familiar  with  the  southern  pres- 
sures and  persuasians  that  produce  John  Cal- 
houns out  of  good  people  who  should  be 
Abraham  Lincolns.  After  finishing  at  Ober- 
lin in  ’22  I taught  in  Country  Life  academy 
for  whites  at  Star,  N.  C.  I took  graduate 
courses  at  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  But  even  in 
this  most  progressive  university  in  the  whole 
South  reactionary  influences  were  strong.  I 
traveled  and  hitch-hiked  rather  widely  over 
the  South.  I loved  the  South  and  its  warm- 
hearted common  people  — poor,  unin- 
formed, terribly  misled  — but  good  people 
still.  I later  taught  at  Talladega  College  in 
Alabama,  and  learned  to  appreciate  and  love 
the  southern  Negro  people  — segregated, 
discriminated  and  intimidated,  but  strug- 
gling and  rising  nevertheless. 

As  I associated  widely  with  both  the  rul- 
ers and  the  ruled  I gradually  discovered  that 
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the  cultured  "Southern  Gentlemen,”  sons  of 
slave  holders  very  often,  in  the  main  made 
common  cause  with  and  indirectly  incited  to 
racist  violence  the  sons  of  their  former  slave 
drivers.  These  together  formed  the  guiding 
and  driving  core  of  southern  reaction,  op- 
pression and  violence.  A leading  banker, 
son  of  a slave  holder,  explained  it  to  me  this 
way:  "We  believe  in  democracy  here  in  the 
South,  and  we’re  going  to  have  it.  We 
love  the  ’Negra’  — in  his  place.  But  if  he 
gets  out  of  his  place,  we're  going  to  kill 
him  ’’  The  granddaughter  of  a slave-holder, 
who  had  been  a young  missionary  in  Lab- 
rador with  Grenfell,  in  her  father’s  fine  par- 
lor one  Sunday  evening  confided  to  me: 
"We  not  only  intend  to  keep  ’Negras’  in 
their  place  but  also  the  'poor  whites. 

I was  brainwashed  a little  at  that  time,  for 
it  is  difficult  to  avoid  it  completely.  This 
was  the  more  easily  possible  because  I did 
not  know  southern  history  well,  even  though 
I had  minored  in  history  at  Oberlin  and  had 
taught  history.  The  real  history  of  the  South 
has  largely  been  suppressed  and  falsified  by 
southern  politicians  and  historians,  aided  by 
some  northern  collaborators.  This  was  par- 
ticularly true  after  the  Republican  Party 
leadership  turned  reactionary  and,  ten  years 
after  the  assassination  of  Lincoln,  made  their 
political  deal  with  the  ex-slaveholders,  flash- 
ing the  green  light  for  the  American  fore- 
runners of  fascism,  the  KKK.  The  vicious 
political  deal  between  big-business  northern 
Republicans,  who  had  become  dominant  in 
the  party,  and  the  slave  holder,  slave  driver 
Dixiecrats  has  been  in  operation  more  than 
three-quarters  of  a century.  It  was  a sell-out 
of  the  common  people,  both  north  and 
south. 

Back  to  Oberlin.  There  are  wonderful 
things  at  Oberlin  — music,  art,  learning, 
world  contacts.  May  they  always  be  there, 
stronger  and  better!  But  as  Henry  Church- 
ill King  would  have  phrased  it,  are  we  go- 
ing to  "count  as  we  can”  for  those  great  but 
"unpopular"  human  causes  of  TODAY  — 
justice  for  all,  opportunity  for  all,  freedom 
of  thought  and  expression  for  all,  abundance 
for  all,  peace  for  all? 

John  E.  Hester,  ’22 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Mr.  Hester  comes  from  Garfield  Park, 
where  a group  of  public  spirited  citizens 
have  handed  together  to  protest  against  dis- 
crimination against  minority  groups  in  the 
area.  "Within  the  last  two  years,”  he  writes, 
"there  have  been  four  window  smashing, 
mob  actions  within  five  blocks  of  us,  as  well 
as  one  bombing  by  Chicago  Dixiecrats  . . . 
These  acts  of  violence  are  considered  com- 
paratively minor,  however,  by  the  city  au- 
thorities, with  no  effort  to  punish  those  re- 
sponsible. They  were  not  even  mentioned 
in  the  newspapers.”  ■ — Ed. 


MANY  THANKS 

To  the  Editor  : 

Just  a note  of  congratulations  and  grati- 
tude for  the  whole  man  editorial  ["The 
Myth  of  the  W^hole  Man,"  November, 
Alumni  Magazine .]  Nicely  written,  and  an 
incisive  job.  Many  thanks  from  a fellow- 
fighter. 

William  H.  Hamilton,  Jr.,  '44 
Rochester,  New  York 


SEGREGATION  AND  EQUALITY 

To  the  Editor: 

In  the  October  issue,  there  appeared  sev- 
eral letters  either  favoring  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  in  Brown  vs.  Board  of  Edu- 
cation or  upholding  the  notion  of  racial 
equality,  or  both.  Hundreds  and  even  thou- 
sands of  hours  of  thought  and  study  on  these 
subjects,  have  convinced  me  of  the  untena- 
bility  of  such  theories. 

When  the  1 4th  Amendment  was  proposed 
in  1866,  the  men  who  offered  it  were  quite 
familiar  with  the  unanimous  decision  of 
Chief  Justice  Shaw  and  his  associates  in  the 
Massachusetts  case  of  little  Sarah  Roberts  — 
suing  by  her  father,  Benjamin  F.  Roberts,  for 
admission  to  the  nearest  white  school,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  she  was  a Negro. 
Charles  Sumner,  one  of  the  foremost  sup- 
porters of  the  14th  Amendment,  was  her  at- 
torney and  he  based  his  case  in  part  upon 
Article  VI  of  the  Constitution  of  the  sov- 
ereign State  of  Massachusetts,  which  pro- 
vided then,  even  as  today,  that  no  man 
could  "obtain  advantages,  or  particular  and 
exclusive  privileges,  distinct  from  those  of 
the  community." 

Now  this  is  a far  broader  and  more  gen- 
erous guarantee  than  that  of  "Equal  Protec- 
tion" under  the  14th  Amendment,  and  in 
the  ringing  decision  that  frosty  March  in 
1850,  Chief  Justice  Shaw,  with  Justices 
Wilde,  Dewey,  Metcalf  and  Fletcher,  held 
that  Sarah  Roberts  was  denied  nothing  to 
which  she  had  any  right,  whatsoever,  by  be- 
ing forced  to  go  to  an  all-Negro  school 
where  her  facilities  would  be  just  as  good  as 
those  provided  for  the  whites.  This  case  was 
well  known,  and  it  was  never  for  a moment 
thought  that  the  14th  Amendment  would 
ban  segregation,  and  this  was  never  desired. 
The  very  same  39th  Congress,  which  pro- 
posed it,  provided  for  the  segregated  schools 
of  the  District  of  Columbia;  most  of  the 
States  which  ratified  it  soon  segregated  their 
schools;  and  courts  in  such  northern  States  as 
Ohio,  Indiana,  California  and  New  York, 
promptly  followed  the  rule  in  Sarah  C.  Rob- 
erts vs.  The  City  of  Boston.  It  was  obvious 
then  and  obvious  now  that  by  requiring  each 
race  to  go  to  its  own  schools  the  States  were 
certainly  not  denying  to  either  any  "protec- 
tion” to  which  they  were  entitled  — the 
protection  of  a right  which  had  never  existed 
being  never  required  — but  rather  present- 
ing each  child  with  a worthwhile  and  per- 
sonally beneficial  service.  So,  too,  the  Fed- 
eral Courts  accepted  as  settled  law,  the  doc- 
trine that  equal  and  separate  facilities  were 
Constitutional  beyond  the  slightest  doubt, 
beyond  all  shadow  of  interpretation.  Plessy 
vs.  Eerguson  extended  the  concept  to  railroad 
carriages  and  Justice  Harlan’s  dissent  was  to 
this  extension : to  the  requirement  that  fare- 
paying passengers  on  a private  railroad  be 
segregated  by  public  law  — a broad  exten- 
sion, indeed,  from  one  by  which  the  public 
merely  required  separation  of  those  obtain- 
ing a public  service  at  public  expense. 

Now  for  those  who  think  that  the  Su- 
preme Court,  in  1954,  discovered  some  new 
evidence  -with  which  to  over-turn  all  these 
precedents,  to  overthrow  the  obvious  intent 
of  the  framers  and  the  "plan  meaning"  of 
the  14th  Amendment,  may  I recommend  the 
Sumner  brief  in  the  Roberts  case  (5  Cush- 
ing 198).  Every  argument  they  offered  in 
1954  he  briefed  in  1849.  Every  lawyer  in 
Congress  in  1866  knew  this  case  and  knew 


precisely  what  effect  it  had  upon  the  lan- 
guage chosen  in  drafting  the  amendment. 

The  question  of  racial  equality,  or  more 
accurately,  of  racial  difference,  is  one  which 
awakens  in  many  "liberals”  a frenzy  of  cen- 
sorial zeal.  We  are  not  even  to  consider 
such  a thing!  But  truth  must  be  served,  and 
if  it  embarrasses  somewhat,  the  fact  that  the 
average  Negro  has  certain  limitations  is  no 
insult  but  rather  a cause  for  tribute  to  those 
Negroes  who  have  indeed  made  good. 

What  is  the  evidence  by  which  the  south- 
ern white  judges  the  southern  Negro  his 
mental  inferior  in  terms  not  only  of  environ- 
ment, but  of  enduring  heredity?  It  goes 
back  a long  time.  The  observation  of  a 
Jefferson  — fully  aware  of  the  importance 
of  environmental  factors  — of  a Voltaire, 
of  an  Edward  Gibbon,  and  later  a Calhoun; 
the  impressions  of  a people  who  have,  for 
over  three  centuries,  lived  intimately  close 
to  English  speaking  Negroes;  these  have 
played  their  part  and  should  by  any  logic 
so  have  done. 

. . . Throughout  the  19th  Century,  it  was 
frequently  noted  that  Negroes  matured  faster 
than  whites  so  that  whereas  the  young 
Negroes  were  not  appreciably  backward  at 
five  or  six,  they  slowed  noticeably  as  they 
grew  older,  especially  in  their  teens.  . . . 

With  the  advent  of  the  modern  psycho- 
logical tests,  still  another  gauge  was  estab- 
lished with  which  to  judge  the  relative  in- 
telligence of  human  races.  For  the  first  50 
years  now,  the  equalitarians  have  consistently 
refused  to  believe  the  endless  test  results  — 
showing  Negroes  backward  under  all  condi- 
tions and  increasingly  so  in  their  adult  years. 
They  have  deliberately  distorted  and  in  many 
cases  concealed  the  statistics,  but  this  very 
year  Dr.  Audrey  M.  Shuey  published  the 
"Testing  of  Negro  Intelligence,”  which, 
bringing  together  virtually  all  the  data 
gathered  in  over  40  years  of  testing,  includ- 
ing that  where  environment  and  sampling 
actually  favored  the  Negroes,  has  demon- 
strated what  no  amount  of  equalitarian  mal- 
treatment had  been  able  to  hide,  that 
Negroes,  through  no  fault  of  anybody’s,  on 
an  average  are  not  in  fan  even  nearly  equal 
to  whites  in  terms  of  commonly  accepted 
standards  of  intelligence.  This  is  further 
born  out  by  the  relative  success  of  such 
groups  as  the  Japanese-Americans,  who  have 
conquered  at  least  as  much  original  prejudice 
in  this  country,  as  the  Negro  ever  faced,  and 
just  in  the  last  few  years. 

The  equalitarian  movement  is  not  mod- 
ern as  has  been  supposed,  but  very  old  and 
very  tenacious.  It  filled  much  of  the  think- 
ing of  Prichard,  the  great  naturalist  in  the 
early  1800s.  It  has  always  had  almost  a 
religious  significance  to  many  people.  But 
for  all  that  and  all  the  frenzied  efforts  to 
make  us  all  seem  the  same,  what  positive 
arguments  have  ever  been  advanced?  I 
submit  there  have  been  none!  Equalitarians 
have  found  reasons  for  doubting  most  of 
the  evidence  against  them  but  nothing  posi- 
tive to  refute  it.  An  argument  always  by 
exception  will  not  stand  up. 

So  much  is  heard  on  the  other  side  of 
this  question  at  and  around  Oberlin,  that  I 
conceive  this  to  be  my  duty  in  the  further- 
ance of  that  reasoned  inquiry  which  alone 
can  solve  our  problems  and  aid  our  people, 
white  and  black,  to  achieve  a fuller  life. 

William  Flax,  '56 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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Oberlin  and  the  “Whole  Man” 


li'  I 'he  Myth  of  the  Whole  Man,”  a short  article  pub- 
1 lished  in  the  November,  1958,  issue  of  the  Oberlin 
Alumni  Magazine,  requires  a careful  and  thoughtful  re- 
examination if  we  of  the  present  generation  are  not  to  fail 
entirely  in  understanding  and  revering  the  ideals  and  ef- 
forts of  the  past  generations  which  made  Oberlin  what  it 
is  among  colleges. 

As  close  readers  of  Professor  Robert  S.  Fletcher's  A His- 
tory of  Oberlin  College  (Chapter  XXIII:  I,  341  ff. ) may 
recall,  in  announcing  the  establishment  of  the  Oberlin  In- 
stitute on  September  7,  1833,  the  co-founder,  John  J.  Ship- 
herd  wrote: 

The  system  of  education  in  this  Institute  will  pro- 
vide for  the  body  and  heart  as  well  as  the  intellect; 
for  it  aims  at  the  best  education  of  the  whole  man. 

This  phrase,  the  whole  man,  a century  and  a quarter  later, 
in  the  short  article  published  in  November,  is  judged  to 
denote  "a  spurious  doctrine”  which  holds  that  everyone 
should  be  able  to  do  everything,  "a  myth”  with  "little  basis 
in  reality,”  annoying  "gobbledygook.” 

The  concept  beneath  the  phrase  is  also  reported  there 
to  have  been  "spawned”  by  professional  educators  and  ad- 
ministrators. Shipherd  knew  no  such  and  might  certainly 
wonder,  should  he  suddenly  appear  among  us,  what  man- 
ner of  men  they  are,  "whole”  or  mechanized.  And  the 
concept  is  further  said  to  have  been  "crystallized”  recently, 
in  part,  by  the  Social  Gospel  movement  early  in  this  cen- 
tury. The  article  also  predicts  that  "the  whole  man”  as 
"useless  concept"  and  "meaningless  phrase”  will,  as  "other 
spurious  doctrines,”  eventually  fall.  What  concept  will 
take  its  place  when  it  falls,  if  it  falls,  the  article  does  not 
say. 

I have  no  brief  for  the  phrase  the  whole  man  as  a 
phrase.  Beneath  the  phrase,  however,  is  a meaning,  its 
central  historical  one,  I am  confident,  which  in  no  sense 
justifies  the  somewhat  vituperative  tone  of  the  November 
article:  an  emotionally  pitched  farewell  to  an  odious  de- 
ception. Since  the  article  tries  to  confute  the  concept  of 
wholeness  by  saying  that  man  is  "woefully  incomplete,” 
one  supposes  that  it  equates  ivholeness  with  completeness 
and  — by  extension  — with  perfection,  perfectibility,  the 
deification  of  man,  and  one  can  soon  spin  heedlessly  and 
handsomely  on  into  the  language  of  a crisis  theology  that 
is  foreign  to  all  that  has  made  Oberlin  what  it  is. 

In  plain  dictionary  and  historical  fact,  the  whole  man 
does  not  mean  the  complete,  the  perfect  man,  the  total 
man,  the  entire  man.  In  the  phrase,  whole  means,  as  any 
good  dictionary  will  report,  "soundness  and  health  of  body, 
mind,  and  soul,"  a soundness  not  broken  or  fragmented,  a 
soundness  in  which  the  major  constituents  of  the  person- 
alities of  men  and  women  are  exercised:  in  Shipherd’s  own 
words:  body,  heart,  intellect.  Wholeness  is  not  an  end- 
product;  it  is  an  inventory  of  capabilities. 

Historically,  not  "professional  educators  and  administra- 
tors” and  exponents  of  the  Social  Gospel  "spawned”  and 
"crystallized”  the  concept.  It  appeared  early  in  civiliza- 
tions. The  Greeks  sought  to  cultivate  not  the  body  alone, 
but  also  to  pursue  the  true,  the  good,  and  the  beautiful  — 
our  inherent  faculties  for  knowing,  acting,  and  appreciat- 
ing, if  those  be  Greek  "gobbledygook."  And  in  the  East, 
the  same  pursuits  in  the  growth  and  maturing  of  the  hu- 
man personality,  as  an  ideal,  emerge  early  in  Hindu  and 
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Confucian  writings.  The  development  and  fulfillment  of 
our  faculties,  in  body,  feeling,  and  mind,  are  an  age-old 
means  of  salvation,  on  earth  and  beyond  our  mortal  years. 

It  has  become  fashionable  today  in  sectarian,  credal,  and 
ritualistic  ecclesiasticism  to  suggest  despair,  guilt,  deprav- 
ity, obedience,  and  ritual  as  frames  of  consciousness  and 
conduct  proper  to  men.  As  readers  of  Finney,  Fairchild, 
and  King  well  know,  such  varieties  of  ecclesiasticism,  of 
crisis  theology,  of  neo-orthodoxy  have  never  been  a part  of 
the  Oberlin  tradition.  The  religious  life  at  Oberlin  has  al- 
ways been  centered  in  the  individual’s  powers  of  self-dis- 
cipline and  self-development  and  in  his  social  usefulness. 
"The  object  of  college  education  is  to  make  men,  to  de- 
velop human  nature  on  all  sides,  including  the  moral  and 
spiritual  sides,”  said  President  Barrows.  "The  only  possible 
key  and  standard  of  truth  and  reality  are  in  ourselves  — 
the  whole  self,”  said  President  King.  Such  quotations  are 
characteristic  of  Oberlin’s  past. 

The  concept  of  "the  whole  man”  in  its  historic  sense  of 
soundly  engaging  the  basic  ways  of  seeing,  knowing,  ap- 
preciating, and  acting  throughout  the  breadth  and  depth 
of  life  itself  is  inextricably  a major  part  of  the  Oberlin 
tradition  and  also  of  any  institution  which  takes  the  genu- 
ine education  of  young  people  at  all  seriously.  Far  from 
being  a "myth”  with  "little  basis  in  reality,”  the  concept 
is  a fact  of  existence  supported  by  all  the  achievements 
and  judgments  which  have  given  the  world  the  civilizations 
it  has.  As  such,  it  lies  at  the  very  heart  of  reality  con- 
ceived to  be  man’s  ongoing  creativeness  and  judgment  in 
comprehending  and  glorifying  life.  What  better  view, 
other  than  that  of  soundness  and  fullness  — the  develop- 
ment, by  breadth  and  thoroughness  of  work,  maturing, 
self-governing  individuals,  who,  by  their  abilities,  their 
will,  and  their  authority  over  themselves,  can  help  in  main- 
taining and  increasing  the  stature  of  humanity  — better 
encompasses  the  ends  of  a college  education?  What  bet- 
ter view  has  yet  appeared?  These  ends  have  been  and 
should  remain  the  ends  of  a liberal  education  at  Oberlin. 

In  brief,  contrary  to  the  November  article,  the  concept 
of  "the  whole  man”  is  no  "great  deception”  and  its  day  is 
not  doomed.  It  will  remain  as  long  as  any  vestige  of  hu- 
man civilization  remains.  The  "woefully  incomplete 
geniuses  alluded  to,  Einstein,  Washington,  Darwin,  and 
Shaw,  were  not  entire  or  perfect  in  every  way,  as  is  no 
man.  They  were,  nevertheless,  whole  men,  not  injured, 
wounded,  hurt,  helpless,  narrow,  or  depraved  men,  in  that 
they  brought,  in  Shipherd’s  terms,  body,  heart,  and  intel- 
lect to  bear,  each  in  his  own  way,  in  helping  man  to  give 
meaning  and  value  to  life.  Contrary  to  the  November 
article,  the  concept  of  "the  whole  man  does  not  create  a 
fictional  stereotype  giving  to  all  an  equality  of  interests 
and  aspirations.”  Instead  of  that,  the  concept  says  to  every 
one:  "Blind  and  bind  yourself  by  whatever  narrowness  you 
will;  you  will  neither  know  nor  live  life  fully  and  well 
without  developing  heart,  mind,  and  soul  — feelings,  as- 
pirations, intellect,  and  your  own  deepest  sense  of  your- 
self and  others,  now  and  to  be.  There  is  only  one  way  of 
seeing  and  knowing  life,  and  that  is  to  try  to  see  and 
know  the  whole  of  it.  It  may  not  be  perfect,  but  it  is 
blessed.” 

Warren  Taylor 

Professor  of  English 
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Under  the  Elms 

What  is  new  about  the  College  . . . 
faculty,  administration,  student  activities 


WARD  ELECTED  TRUSTEE 

F.  Champion  Ward,  '32,  son  of  Dr. 
Clarence  Ward,  emeritus  professor  of 
art  and  director  of  the  Allen  Art  Mu- 
seum, was  elected  alumni  trustee  of 
the  College  for  a six-year  term  begin- 
ning January  1,  1959-  He  succeeds 
Louis  S.  Peirce,  '28,  whose  term  ex- 
pired. 

Dr.  Ward,  who  holds  an  M.A.  from 
Oberlin  (1935)  and  a Ph.D.  from 
Yale  (1937),  is  director  of  the  Ford 
Foundation’s  program  for  Africa  and 
the  Middle  East.  He  was  educational 
consultant  to  the  Ford  Foundation  in 
India,  1954-57,  and  his  assignment 
was  expanded  to  include  Pakistan, 
Southeast  Asia,  and  the  Middle  East 
in  1957.  He  taught  at  Denison  Uni- 
versity 1938-1945,  and  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  1946-51,  where  he 
was  later  Dean  of  the  College,  until 
he  left  to  go  with  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion. 

He  has  served  as  associate  director 
of  the  Humanities  Institute  for  Execu- 
tives at  Aspen,  Colorado,  as  member 
of  the  board  of  editors  of  The  Journal 
of  General  Education,  and  as  editor  of 
two  books  on  general  education. 

His  wife  is  the  former  Duita  Bal- 
dinger,  '34.  Their  three  sons  are 
Geoffrey,  a freshman  at  Oberlin,  An- 
dren,  13,  and  Allen,  10. 

STEVENSON  HONORED 

»|T‘ 

President  William  E.  Stevenson  was 
honored  by  Coe  College,  Cedar  Rap- 
ids, Iowa,  on  December  5 when  he 
was  awarded  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Humanities  at  the  inauguration  of  Jo- 
seph E.  McCabe  as  President.  The 
citation,  presented  by  Dr.  Howard  S. 
Greenlee,  Dean  of  the  College,  read 
in  part:  "Esteemed  barrister,  humani- 
tarian, and  educator  . . . his  education- 
al statesmanship  benefits  not  only 
Oberlin  but  also  institutions  of  learn- 
ing throughout  his  state,  his  nation, 
and  his  world.  In  advancing  the 
causes  of  the  law,  the  church,  the 
state,  the  family,  and  education,  he  ex- 
emplifies the  virtues  which  colleges  of 
liberal  learning  espouse  before  man- 
kind." 


F.  Champion  Ward,  ’32,  new  trustee. 


President  Stevenson  gave  the  In- 
augural Convocation  address.  His 
topic  was  The  Role  of  the  Liberal 
Arts  College  in  American  Higher 
Education. 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  STUDY 
ABROAD 

For  the  first  time  in  its  history 
Oberlin  College  will  sponsor  a pro- 
gram of  language  study  abroad  for 
College  credit.  Arrangements  have 
been  made  for  a full  summer  of  study 
and  travel  in  France,  Austria,  and 
Mexico  City,  whereby  students  can 
earn  nine  semester  hours  of  credit. 

The  French  session  will  be  directed 
by  Simon  Barenbaum,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  French,  and  will  spend  seven 
weeks  in  Lourmarin  en  Provence,  a 
week  in  Avignon  and  two  weeks  in 
Paris.  The  German  session  will  be 
directed  by  Professor  John  W.  Kurtz, 
chairman  of  the  department  of  Ger- 
man, and  will  study  in  Vienna,  being 
housed  together  in  a dormitory  for 
the  first  two  weeks,  and  thereafter  in 
private  homes  with  Viennese  families. 
The  Salzburg  Summer  Festival  will  be 
visited,  and  Museum  excursions  will 
be  part  of  the  course  work.  The 
Spanish  session  will  be  directed  by 


Francisco  Solinis-Herrero,  instructor  in 
Spanish,  and  will  make  their  head- 
quarters in  Mexico  City,  with  weekly 
excursions  to  points  of  cultural  inter- 
est. 

Comprehensive  fees  for  the  French 
and  German  sessions,  including  trans- 
Atlantic  passage,  will  be  $900,  and 
for  the  Spanish  session,  $450.  This 
sum  will  cover  all  required  excursions 
in  addition  to  tuition,  full  board  and 
room. 

Last  summer  the  College  sponsored 
the  first  program  of  language  study 
away  from  Oberlin  when  six  men  and 
two  co-eds  enrolled  in  a two-part  pro- 
gram of  courses  in  Spanish  language 
and  literature  in  Mexico  City  under 
the  direction  of  Norman  P.  Sacks,  pro- 
fessor of  Spanish.  Classes  met  three 
hours  daily,  five  days  a week,  in  the 
home  of  Senor  Jose  D.  Cervantes,  na- 
tive Mexican  teacher,  who  taught  the 
section  in  oral  practice  and  conversa- 
tion. Success  of  the  program  encour- 
aged the  College  to  broaden  the  lan- 
guage study  program  for  1959. 

WASHINGTON  SEMESTER 
DROPPED 

Housing  conditions  unacceptable  to 
the  College  led  to  Oberlin's  failure  to 
participate  in  the  customary  Wash- 
ington Semester  Program  this  spring. 
Oberlin  students  who  were  to  have 
taken  part  include  Rosemary  Ander- 
son, Gary,  Indiana,  a Negro;  Frederick 
K.  Niestand,  North  Tonawanda,  New 
York;  Michael  Klein,  Nutley,  New 
Jersey;  Phyllis  Lynch,  Manhasset,  New 
York;  and  Edward  Schneider,  Port 
Chester,  New  York. 

Expanding  enrollmc-rus  forced 
American  University  ir  ■ .-rt  private 
housing  for  the  Washington  Semester 
students,  and  under  the  lease  Negro 
and  Oriental  students  are  excluded. 
Although  the  University  agreed  to 
house  all  non-white  students  in 
American  University  dormitories,  the 
College  indicated  that  this  arrange- 
ment was  not  acceptable. 

It  is  hoped  that  next  year  Ameri- 
can University  officials  can  find  hous- 

( Continued  on  following  page) 
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A.  E.  Princehorn 

Members  of  the  steering  committee  on  student  affairs,  appointed  by  the  Alumni  Board  last  March,  met  with  W Dean  Holdeman  '38  Dean 
of  Men,  and  Mary  Dolliver,  Dean  of  Women  in  the  alumni  office  in  Wilder  Hall.  Left  to  right,  they  are:  Mrs  Janet  Brown  Schwe’rtman 
'38,  a speaker  at  the  Career  Conference  on  Guidance  and  Counseling;  Mrs.  George  Medill  (Helen  Vradenburg,  ’35)-  Mrs  Robert  Vail 
(Marie  Rogers,  ’16);  Robert  Kilmer,  ’32;  Herk  Visnapuu,  ’50. 


Under  the  Elms  Continued 


ing  in  which  students  may  live  on  a 
non-segregated  basis  so  that  Oberlin 
may  be  able  to  continue  in  the 
program. 


NEW  COLLEGE  TREASURER 


Karl  H.  Aughenbaugh,  ’24,  assistant 
treasurer  since  1953,  was  named  treas- 
urer of  Oberlin  College,  succeeding 
William  P.  Davis,  ’15,  who  retired  on 
September  1.  Mr.  Davis,  in  turn,  ac- 
cepted the  position  as  comptroller  of 
Baldwin-Wallace  University,  Berea, 
Ohio. 

As  treasurer  Mr.  Aughenbaugh  be- 
comes chief  custodial  officer  of  col- 
lege funds,  securities  and  investments, 
and  ex-officio  member  of  the  Pru- 
dential Committee.  He  will  report  to 
Lewis  R.  Tower,  business  manager, 
who  is  now  the  chief  financial  offi- 
cer of  the  college. 

Mr.  Aughenbaugh  came  to  Oberlin 
with  over  30  years  of  experience  in 


financial  affairs,  his  former  positions 
including  the  following:  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Johnson  Box  Co.,  Ra- 
venna; audit  staff  of  Central  National 
Bank;  treasurer  of  the  Kelly  Co.;  and 
staff  accountant  with  Card,  Palmer, 
and  Sibbison,  the  last  three  being 
Cleveland  firms.  He  is  married  to  the 
former  Mary  Edith  Davis  of  Palmyra, 
Ohio.  They  have  three  sons,  Richard, 
in  law  school  at  Ohio  State  University; 
David,  a sophomore  at  Denison  Uni- 
versity, and  John,  age  10. 

ADMINISTRATORS  CONFER 

Oberlin  was  one  of  six  colleges  rep- 
resented last  September  at  a confer- 
ence held  in  Estes  Park,  Colorado,  un- 
der the  sponsorship  of  the  Carnegie 
Corporation.  The  other  five  were 
Reed,  Pomona,  Carlton,  Antioch,  and 
Lawrence.  Presidents,  administrators, 
and  key  faculty  members  were  invited 
to  discuss  mutual  problems  with  rep- 
resentatives of  other  colleges  similar 
in  type  and  objective.  Oberlin  was 
represented  by  President  William  E. 
Stevenson,  Secretary  Donald  M.  Love, 
T6,  and  Thurston  E.  Manning,  associ- 
ate professor  of  physics. 

LECTURES  ON  WORDSWORTH 

Professor  Chester  L.  Shaver,  ’28,  of 
the  department  of  English  lectured  at 
Kent  State  University  in  November 
on  The  Early  Wordsworth  Letters: 
Some  Adventures  in  Editing.  His  talk 
dealt  with  some  of  his  experiences  in 
England,  France,  and  the  United 
States  while  collecting  materials  for  a 
new  edition  of  Wordsworth’s  early 
letters  to  be  published  by  the  Oxford 
University  Press. 


ALUMNI  BOARD  MEETS 

The  Alumni  Board  held  its  annual 
meeting  in  November,  just  prior  to 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  College 
Board  of  Trustees.  Twenty-three  of 
the  thirty-three  board  members  were 
present. 

In  addition  to  routine  matters  of 
budget  and  internal  activities,  the 
Board  discussed  plans  for  the  Alumni 
College  to  be  held  after  Commence- 
ment in  June,  1959,  a three  day  pe- 
riod of  adult  education,  with  various 
professors  in  the  College  conducting 
seminars  on  topics  of  current  interest. 
The  Board  also  reviewed  the  proce- 
dure for  nominating  candidates  for 
the  Alumni  Trustee  Election  and 
made  its  recommendation  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  It  discussed  the 
publication  of  the  Alumni  Magazine 
and  approved  of  the  recommendations 
of  its  Editorial  Advisory  Committee  to 
conduct  a readership  survey  by  send- 
ing out  questionnaires  in  connection 
with  the  February  issue  and  to  pub- 
lish a special  coverage  of  the  Oberlin 
in  Salzburg  program. 

The  Alumni  Fund  Committee  re- 
ported on  its  own  deliberations,  and 
the  Board  accepted  its  recommenda- 
tions for  a goal  of  $125,000  next  year 
and  an  expanded  campaign  of  person 
to  person  solicitation.  This  person  to 
person  campaign  will  be  extended  to 
over  thirty  cities,  and  the  Board  spent 
considerable  time  in  discussing  ways 
and  means  of  expanding  fund  partici- 
pation. 

Problems  facing  the  Committee  on 
Admissions  also  came  in  for  consider- 
able discussion.  Both  the  Admissions 
Office  and  the  Alumni  Association 
want  alumni  help  in  screening  pro- 
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spective  students  and  have  made  a 
start  in  that  direction.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Admissions,  which  was  unable 
to  meet  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Board,  will  study  such  problems  as 
enrollment,  the  admission  of  alumni- 
related  children,  and  admissions  stand- 
ards. 

Finally,  the  Board  expressed  its  re- 
gret at  the  termination  of  the  service 
of  Louis  S.  Peirce,  ’28,  who  has  been 
a member  of  the  Board  for  twenty- 
five  years,  a past  president  of  the 
Alumni  Association,  and  the  author  of 
the  Regulations  of  the  Association. 
Mr.  Peirce,  who  retired  in  January  as 
an  alumni-elected  Trustee,  was  ineli- 
gible for  re-election  in  that  capacity. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  College,  however,  he  was 
elected  by  the  Trustees  to  a new  six- 
year  term  as  a trustee-elected  Trustee 
of  the  College. 

Last  spring  the  Board  had  ap- 
pointed a new  committee,  on  Student 
Affairs,  to  consult  with  students,  fac- 
ulty members,  and  administrative  of- 
ficers to  determine  whether  or  not  a 
small  committee  of  alumni  could  be 
helpful  in  the  area  of  student  affairs. 
A re-constituted  group  met  again  in 
November  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Paul 
Arnold  (Sally  Clagett,  ’41),  in  a 
breakfast  meeting,  and  later  met  again 
at  the  alumni  office  with  Dean  Mary 
Dolliver,  and  Professors  Ken  Roose 
and  Lysle  K.  Butler,  ’25.  The  com- 
mittee, it  was  agreed,  would  make  no 
decisions  and  issue  no  public  reports, 


but  would  act  as  a sounding  board  for 
college  groups  on  matters  of  organiza- 
tion, rules,  and  student  activities  in 
general. 


SUMMER  MATH  INSTITUTE 

A grant  of  ,$126,400  from  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  will  sup- 
port for  the  second  straight  year  a 
Summer  Institute  of  Mathematics  on 
the  Oberlin  campus  it  was  announced 
by  President  Stevenson  recently.  The 
new  grant  will  enable  Oberlin  to  in- 
vite 100  high  school  mathematics 
teachers  here  for  refresher  courses 
June  15  to  August  7,  a 66  per  cent 
increase  over  the  1958  enrollment. 
Eligible  to  apply  are  all  qualified  high 
school  teachers  of  mathematics  from 
any  territory  under  the  flag  of  the 
United  States. 

Wade  Ellis,  professor  of  mathema- 
tics, will  again  head  the  Institute. 
Other  members  of  the  department  of 
mathematics  will  teach  in  the  Insti- 
tute, and,  as  last  year,  a number  of 
visiting  lecturers  will  be  invited  to 
speak.  Participants  will  be  housed 
in  one  of  the  College  dormitories. 

ATTENDS  INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCE 

Robert  W.  Tufts,  ’40,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  economics,  flew  to  Bern, 
Switzerland,  last  August,  as  a member 
of  a conference  on  international  prob- 


lems held  August  17-20  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  international 
World  Brotherhood  organization.  Pro- 
fessor Tufts  was  one  of  the  group  di- 
rected by  Dr.  Phillip  C.  Jessup  of  Co- 
lumbia University,  doing  preparatory 
work  for  the  conference.  Other  mem- 
bers of  the  group  included  Frank 
Moraes,  editor  of  The  Indian  Express 
of  Bombay;  Lady  Barbara  Ward  Jack- 
son,  formerly  of  The  London  Econo- 
mist; Anthony  Nutting,  formerly  Min- 
ister of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  in 
the  British  Government;  and  Dr.  W. 
Arthur  Lewis,  of  the  University  of 
Manchester.  Among  American  mem- 
bers of  the  General  Assembly  of 
World  Brotherhood  are  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Roosevelt,  Paul  G.  Hoffman,  Allen 
W.  Dulles,  Henry  R.  Luce,  and  Sena- 
tor Herbert  Lehman. 


COMPLETES  COLLEGE  SURVEY 

Miss  Dorothy  M.  Smith,  '29,  di- 
rector of  the  Oberlin  College  Bureau 
of  Appointments  is  a member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Midwest 
College  Placement  Association,  which 
has  just  completed  an  annual  survey 
of  starting  salary  rates  for  college 
graduates.  Results  of  the  survey  were 
released  at  the  Annual  Conference 
held  in  September  at  French  Lick, 
Indiana.  Miss  Smith  is  vice-president 
of  the  Association  and  was  program 
chairman  for  the  May  meetings. 

(Continued  on  following  page) 
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President  and  Mrs.  William  E.  Stevenson  were  among  the  guests  of  the  Conference  at  the 
banquet  held  at  Dascomb  on  Thursday  evening.  On  Mrs.  Stevenson's  tight  is  consultant 
Mrs.  Grace  Leonard. 


CAREER  CONFERENCE 

The  twelfth  biennial  Women’s  Ca- 
reer Conference  on  November  20-21, 
brought  to  the  campus  over  50  con- 
sultants in  business,  government,  the 
natural  and  social  sciences,  music,  re- 
ligion, the  humanities  — some  37 
different  fields  in  all  — to  discuss  ca- 
reer opportunities  with  the  under- 
graduates. 

Keynote  speaker  was  Marguerite 
Higgins,  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  who  spoke  about  United 
States  relations  with  Russia.  Back- 
ground for  her  speech  was  a 15,000 
mile  trip  through  Russia  and  Siberia, 
without  guide  or  interpreter.  Miss 
Higgins,  a foreign  correspondent  since 
1944,  was  pessimistic  about  American- 
Soviet  relations,  for  she  insisted  that 
the  Russians  regard  peace  merely  "as 
the  continuation  of  war  by  other 
means.” 

The  Career  Conference  brought  out 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  Oberlin 
women  are  interested  in  careers  in 
social  service,  teaching,  and  foreign 
service,  judging  from  the  attendance 
records.  Opportunities  for  language 
majors  and  state  department  and  for- 
eign service  were  the  two  single  round 
table  meetings  to  draw  the  largest 
groups. 

Mrs.  Grace  Leonard,  recruitment  of- 
ficer for  the  Office  of  Personnel,  In- 
ternational Co-operation  Administra- 
tion, Washington,  D.  C.,  was  the 
speaker  for  the  round  table  on  state 
department  and  foreign  service.  Con- 
sultants and  speakers  for  language  ma- 
jors were  Charles  Bangert,  assistant 
professor  of  German,  Miami  Univer- 
sity; Serge  Michel,  personnel  officer 
for  the  Office  of  General  Services  of 
the  United  Nations  in  New  York; 
and  Miss  Anna  Rodriguez,  field  rep- 


Miss  Dorothy  M.  Smith,  '29,  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Appointments,  on  alternate  years 
is  the  guiding  influence  of  both  the  Men’s 
and  Women’s  Career  Conferences.  See  page 
8 for  her  story  on  the  Class  of  1958. 


Dr.  Ruth  Graeser  Wittier,  ’40,  medical 
bacteriologist  at  the  Walter  Reed  Army  In- 
stitute of  Research,  came  from  Washington, 
D.  C.,  as  consultant  in  biological  sciences. 
She  is  presently  doing  research  on  life  cycles 
of  bacteria  and  host-parasite  relationships. 


Dr.  Willa  Player,  A.M.,  '30,  president  of  Bennett  College,  Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  was 
the  speaker  at  the  Roundtable  discussion  on  College  Teaching  and  Administration,  held  at 
the  home  of  Dr.  Richard  R.  Myers,  professor  of  sociology.  Seated  with  her  (left)  is  Alice 
Goldstein,  '60,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  student  discussion  leader. 
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Under  the  Elms  Continued 

resentative  for  Latin  American  Insti- 
tute, New  York  City. 

Oberlin  alumni  among  the  consult- 
ants included  Dr.  Ruth  Graeser  Witt- 
ier, '40,  medical  bacteriologist,  Walter 
Reed  Army  Institute  of  Research, 
Washington,  D.  C.  (Research  in  Bio- 
logical Sciences);  Mrs.  Mary  Jane 
Dunn  Moran,  '48,  kindergarten  teach- 
er, South  Euclid,  Ohio  (Elementary 
Education  and  Administration ) ; Dr. 

Jeanne  Hibbard  Stephens,  ’33,  private 
practice,  Oberlin  ( Medicine  and  Nurs- 


Speakers  on  Elementary  Education  and  Administration  were  Mrs.  Mary  Jane 
Dunn  Moran,  '48,  kindergarten  teacher  at  the  Rowland  School,  South  Euclid 
Ohio  (right),  and  Miss  Alice  Hengesbach  (left),  director  of  elementary 
education,  Willoughby-Eastlake  Board  of  Education,  Willoughby,  Ohio. 


Nations  in  New  P=f<S  f % '*•&* 

Ann  Simon,  ,9,  ^rchmont,  New  %£  ^ 


ing);  Dr.  Celeste  McCollough,  '47,  as- 
sistant professor  of  psychology,  Ober- 
lin College  (Psychology);  Mrs.  Janet 
Brown  Schwertman,  ’38,  educational 
counselor,  Cleveland  College  (Student 
Guidance  and  Counseling) ; Paul  Arn- 
old '40,  A.M.,  ’41,  associate  professor 
of  fine  arts,  Oberlin  College  (Art  Op- 
portunities); Dr.  Willa  Player,  A.M., 
'30,  president  of  Bennett  College,’ 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina  (College 
Teaching  and  Administration);  Mrs. 
George  Dalton  (Martha  Mayfield 
’41),  harpist  with  the  Cleveland  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  (Concert  Work); 
Mrs.  Lionel  Monagas  (Natalie  Hin- 
deras,  46 ) , concert  pianist  and  teacher 
at  Allens  Lane  Art  Center,  Philadel- 
phia (Concert  Work);  Mrs.  Charlene 
Peterson,  '48,  professional  singer 
Oberlin,  Ohio  (Concert  Work);  Miss’ 
Marie  Daerr,  '38,  columnist,  Cleveland 
Press,  (Journalism),  and  Miss  Ger- 
crude  DeBats,  ’24,  supervisor  of  mu- 

(Continued  on  following  page) 


tvounaraoie  discussion  on  Mate  Department  and  Foreign  Service  met  Thurs 
day  night  at  the  home  of  Robert  W.  Tufts,  '40,  associate  professor  of  eco 
nomics.  Speaker  was  Mrs.  Grace  Leonard,  Recruitment  Officer  Office  o 
Personnel,  International  Co-operation  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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sic,  Bedford  Public  Schools,  Bedford, 
Ohio  (Music  Education). 

An  innovation  this  year  was  the 
holding  of  evening  Round  Table  Dis- 
cussion Groups  on  Thursday  evening 
at  faculty  homes. 

A Conference  banquet  for  consult- 
ants was  held  on  Thursday  night  at 
Dascomb,  and  luncheons  were  held 
Friday  noon  at  the  home  of  Dean 
Dolliver  and  at  College  Dining  Halls. 
The  Conference  ended  with  a panel 
discussion  "You  — Plus  or  Minus  the 
Community"  at  Hall  Auditorium  on 
Friday  afternoon.  Panelists  were  Mrs. 
William  Butts,  Mrs.  Eva  Crosby,  Miss 
Hope  Hibbard,  and  Mrs.  Andor  Toth. 

Ann  L.  Mensendiek,  '59,  Highpoint, 
North  Carolina,  headed  a student  com- 
mittee of  25  in  charge  of  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  conference.  Some  48 
other  students  served  as  round  table 
moderators  during  the  two-day  pro- 
gram. 


CO-ED  MARRIAGES 

According  to  statistics  prepared  by 
Hermina  Zortz,  assistant  in  the  de- 
partment of  psychology,  the  marriage 
rate  of  Oberlin  College  women  gradu- 
ates is  on  the  increase.  Data  from 
8,954  alumnae  from  1837  through 
1957  show  that  74  percent  of  the  co-eds 
got  married,  although  only  35  per 
cent  married  Oberlin  men.  Since 
1907  the  rate  has  been  steadily  in- 
creasing. 

Alumnae  graduating  in  the  first 
decade  of  the  period  of  the  study 
(1837-46)  still  hold  the  record  for 
marriages,  with  97  per  cent.  Then, 
during  the  years  from  1847  to  1907 
there  was  a gradual  decline,  with  the 
rate  of  marriages  between  alumnae 
and  alumni  hitting  a 29  per  cent  low. 
And  now  the  marriage  rates  are  up 
again. 


NEW  APPOINTMENTS 

Among  the  new  appointments  this 
year  are  James  S.  Ballinger,  M.M.,  '52, 
assistant  director  of  the  Conservatory 
of  Music;  the  Reverend  Richard  L. 
Gelwick,  YMCA  Secretary  and  di- 
rector of  religious  education;  Miss 
Louise  T.  Kulka,  director  of  the  News 
Bureau;  and  assistant  professor  Jerome 
B.  Landfield,  who  replaces  Dr.  Robert 
G.  Gunderson.  Dr.  Gunderson  re- 
signed to  accept  an  appointment  as 
professor  of  speech  and  theater  at  the 
University  of  Indiana.  New  instruc- 
tors in  the  College  include  Howard  S. 
Collins,  Dewey  A.  Ganzel,  John  C. 
Gardner,  George  A.  Soule,  and  Charles 
B.  Teske  in  English;  John  C.  Hay, 
psychology;  Mrs.  John  C.  Hay,  mathe- 
matics; Norman  J.  Hudak,  chemistry; 
Theodore  Katula  and  Frederick  D. 
Shult,  ’54,  physical  education;  Peter  E. 
Radcliff,  ’54,  philosophy;  Francisco  Sol- 
ins-Herrero,  Spanish;  Miss  Julie  C. 
Stevenson,  French;  and  Aaron  B. 
Wildavsky,  government. 


TEACHES  AT  GRINNELL 

Professor  F.  W.  Kaufmann,  emeri- 
tus head  of  the  German  department, 
who  retired  in  1956,  is  teaching  at 
Grinnell  College,  Grinnell,  Iowa,  dur- 
ing 1958-59.  Dr.  Kaufmann  was 
awarded  the  John  Hay  Whitney  grant 
there.  Last  year  he  taught  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  and  the  year  before 
at  the  University  of  Colorado.  An 
article  of  his  on  Die  Schuldverwicklung 
in  Schiller’s  drama  will  be  published 
in  the  spring  by  the  University  of  Il- 
linois Press  as  part  of  a Schiller  num- 
ber in  commemoration  of  his  200th 
birthday. 


G & S PLAYERS  BREAK  RECORD 

The  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  Players, 
coached  by  W.  Hayden  Boyers,  pro- 
fessor of  French,  broke  all  previous 
records  for  attendance  and  sales  in  a 
four-night  performance  in  Hall  Audi- 
torium when  they  presented  Ruddi- 
gore  early  in  December.  Three  of  the 
starring  roles  were  played  by  fresh- 
men: Jan  H.  Ewing,  Glendora  Cali- 
fornia, Susan  T.  Quinn,  Chillicothe, 
Ohio,  and  Winston  Gould,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Elizabeth  Whitson,  '59,  Englewood, 
New  Jersey,  designed  the  sets;  David 
K.  Aurelius,  ’61,  was  chorus  master 
for  the  27-member  women's  chorus 
and  the  20-member  men's  chorus;  W. 
Siegfried  Schoenbohm,  ’50,  Rock  Is- 
land, Illinois,  was  stage  director;  and 
Kenneth  H.  Ross,  ’6 1 , Cleveland,  di- 
rected the  orchestra. 

The  Players,  65  strong,  spent  six 
weeks  in  their  wonderful  new  location, 
the  Highfield  Theatre,  at  Falmouth, 
Massachusetts  this  last  summer,  their 
sixth  consecutive  season  on  the  Cape, 
and  their  most  successful  financially. 
Jack  Stellman,  ’59,  of  Yeadon,  Penn- 
sylvania, was  business  manager  of  the 
troupe.  William  Erwin  Griswold,  ’59, 
was  director  of  public  relations  in  the 
Boston  area. 

A recording  of  Ruddigore  was  cut 
after  the  performance  and  will  be 
ready  for  distribution  soon.  A re- 
cording of  Princess  Ida  by  the  Players, 
with  Robert  Kreis  conducting,  re- 
ceived an  excellent  press  notice  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  July  6,  1958.  The 
notice  read,  in  part:  "It  is  a thorough- 
ly professional  job,  done  with  spirit 
and  admirable  enunciation  . . . this  is 
a good  buy." 


GUEST  COMPOSER 

Walter  Aschaffenburg,  '51,  assistant 
professor  of  music  theory,  was  a guest 
composer  last  July  at  the  Workshop 


Left  to  right,  Miss  Thelma  Griswold,  Personnel  Specialist,  Sixth  Regional  Office,  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission,  Cincinnati;  leggy 
Ann  Bliss,  '61,  Hastings-on-Hudson,  New  York,  student  discussion  leader;  Miss  Dorothea  A.  l-feiffer,  assistant  personnel  director,  Mutual  of 
New  York,  New  York;  and  Mrs.  Mary  Cole,  employment  manager  and  director  of  the  Junior  Executive  training  l-'rogram,  Halle  Brothers 
Company,  Cleveland,  head  a discussion  on  Personnel  Work  in  Business. 

Career  Conference  nhntns  bv  A.  E.  P mepborn 


for  Conductors  in  Pacific  Grove,  Cali- 
fornia, sponsored  by  the  American 
Symphony  Orchestra  League.  His 
Ozymandias  was  conducted  by  Haig 
Yaghjian,  conductor  of  the  Fresno 
Philharmonic  Orchestra. 


ELECTED  TO  OFFICE 

Two  members  of  the  department  of 
physical  education  were  recently 
elected  to  offices  in  the  American  As- 
sociation for  Health,  Physical  Educa- 
tion and  Recreation.  Robert  T.  Kretch- 
mar,  '40,  associate  professor,  was 
elected  secretary  of  the  College  Health 
Education  Section,  and  Miss  Betty  Mc- 
Cue,  head  of  the  department  of  phy- 
sical education  for  women,  was  elected 
secretary  of  the  Professional  Education 
Section. 

W.  Arthur  Turner,  assistant  profes- 
sor of  English,  was  elected  president 
of  the  English  section  of  the  Ohio 
College  Association. 

ROTARY  FOUNDATION 
FELLOWSHIP 

The  first  student  to  attend  Oberlin 
on  a Rotary  Foundation  Fellowship  is 
enrolled  in  the  Conservatory  of  Mu- 
sic. She  is  Birgit  M.  Kaag,  Charlot- 
tenlund,  Denmark,  who  is  studying 
music  in  preparation  for  a career  as 
a teacher. 

Miss  Kaag,  one  of  126  outstanding 
graduate  students  from  35  countries 
awarded  Rotary  fellowships,  received 
a teacher's  certificate  from  the  Haslev 
Training  College  for  Teachers  in 
1955.  She  was  an  honor  student,  a 
member  of  the  Student  Council,  Stu- 
dent Orchestra,  and  Cultural  Associa- 
tion of  Students. 

Candidates  for  a Rotary  Fellowship 
must  be  between  20  and  29,  have  a 
college  degree,  a record  of  high  schol- 
arship, and  a thorough  knowledge  of 
the  language  of  the  country  in  which 
they  wish  to  study.  The  principal  aim 
of  the  fellowship  program  is  to  fur- 
ther international  understanding. 

COLLEGE  GETS  $50,000  GRANT 

A grant  of  $50,000  was  awarded 
Oberlin  College  to  be  applied  toward 
facilities  for  research  in  health  and 
health-related  sciences  it  was  an- 
nounced by  the  Surgeon  General  of 
the  United  States.  The  money  will 
be  used  for  research  facilities  in  the 
Projected  General  Science  Building  to 
be  constructed  on  West  Lorain  Street, 
west  of  the  present  Severance  Chemi- 
cal Building. 

Visiting  the  campus  as  a three-man 
investigating  committee  prior  to  the 
.granting  of  the  sum,  were  Elroy  K. 


Even  freshmen  were  interested  in  the  discussions  of  career  opportunities.  Here,  Kathryn 
Y-  Clair  (right)  of  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho,  and  her  roommate  Althaea  Langston  of  Grosse  Pointe, 
Michigan,  talk  with  Mrs.  Helen  Edwards  Domonkos,  professor  of  physical  education  In  the 
background  wearing  a convention  name  tag  is  Prudence  White,  '61,  of  Toledo  Ohio  vice- 
chairman  of  the  Conference. 


Ur.  Jeanne  Stephens,  '33,  in  private  practice  in  Oberlin  with  a few 
of  the  students  who  attended  the  Roundtable  on  medicine  and  nurs- 
ing in  Westervelt  Hall.  Dr.  Jeanne,  consultant  on  medicine,  is  a 
member  of  the  Alumni  Board.  She  recently  returned  from  a speak- 
ing engagement  at  Colby  College,  Maine,  where  Mrs.  Frances  Fenn 
Seaman,  24,  is  now  Dean  of  Women. 


Day,  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Health,  Dr.  John  I.  Lacey,  research  as- 
sociate in  psychophysiology  and  chair- 
man of  the  department  in  the  Samuel 
S.  Fels  Research  Institute  at  Yellow 
Springs,  and  Dr.  Owen  H.  Wagen- 
steen,  chief  of  the  department  of  sur- 
gery, University  of  Minnesota,  repre- 
senting the  United  States  Department 
of  Health. 


FORD  FOUNDATION  GRANT 

A grant  of  $47,500  was  received  in 
December  from  the  Ford  Foundation 
to  help  underwrite  the  three-year  ex- 
periment of  the  Conservatory  of  Mu- 
sic with  a junior  year  in  Salzburg. 
Some  89  juniors  sailed  for  Salzburg 
this  September  to  begin  their  studies 
at  the  Mozarteum  Academy  of  Music 
and  Performing  Arts,  taking  required 
and  elective  courses  in  music  theory, 
technique  and  history,  German,  Euro- 
pean history,  and  fine  arts.  Absence 


of  the  junior  class  will  enable  the  Con- 
servatory to  increase  its  local  enroll- 
ment by  about  25  per  cent. 

PRESIDENTIAL  REPORT 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Presi- 
dent, William  E.  Stevenson,  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees  at  their  annual 
meeting  in  November  has  been  pub- 
lished in  an  attractive  binding  and  is 
available  upon  request  to  any  alumnus 
of  the  College  who  writes  in  for  a 
copy.  The  Report  includes  a variety 
of  interesting  information  of  a diverse 
character,  such  as  the  Calendar  of 
events  for  the  year,  September  1957- 
June  1958,  a summary  of  Sports  for 
the  year,  news  of  emeriti,  gifts  and 
bequests,  faculty  publications,  a sum- 
mary of  Trustee  actions,  student 
affairs,  educational  policy,  faculty  ap- 
pointments. Any  alumnus  interested 
in  obtaining  a copy  should  address  his 
request  to  the  Office  of  the  President 
Administration  Building,  Oberlin. 


FOR  JANUARY  1959 
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TEN  THOUSAND  STRONG 


1890 

Mrs.  Henry  Rood  (Grace  Mellen)  is  living 
with  her  daughter  in  the  Nurses  Home  at  the 
United  Presbyterian  Center  in  the  Jane  Cook 
Hospital.  Frenchburg,  Ky.  The  daughter. 
Grace  M.  Rood.  '19.  is  working  at  the  Center 
as  Nursing  Supervisor.  There  is  one  floor  with 
1 5 beds.  2 cribs,  6 bassinets,  and  one  floor  for 
the  aged  needing  care  and  also  convalescent.  She 
reports  her  mother  as  mentally  alert. 

1891 

Scabury  C.  Mastick  and  his  wife,  the  former 
Agnes  E.  Warner,  ’92,  celebrated  their  62nd 
wedding  anniversary  on  October  1.  For  the 
past  dozen  years  the  Masticks  have  traveled 
widely.  They  live  in  Sarasota.  Fla.,  during 
the  winter  and  on  Bear  Ridge  Farm.  Plcasant- 
villc,  N.  Y..  in  the  summer.  Mr.  Mastick  suf- 
fered a heart  attack  in  November.  Word  has 
been  received  that  he  is  making  a fine  recovery. 

1898 

Broadcasting,  published  in  Washington, 
D.  C..  devoted  a column  entitled  “Our  Re- 
spects” to  John  Frank  Burke  in  honor  of  his 
85th  anniversary  in  September.  It  said,  in  part. 
“Mr.  Burke  is  not  like  most  men.  A lifelong 
worker  for  social  and  political  reforms,  a crusad- 
ing lawyer,  publisher  and  broadcaster,  he  is  more 
interested  in  the  future  than  the  past  and  much 
more  interested  in  the  state  of  the  nation  than 
in  his  own  health.”  For  some  time  an  editor 
and  publisher  of  several  Ohio  newspapers,  in- 
cluding the  Elyria  Chronicle  Telegram,  he  sold 
them  all  and  moved  to  California  in  1927,  as 
publisher  of  the  Santa  Ana  Record.  Active 
there  in  a group  working  for  world  peace,  he 
got  into  radio  broadcasting  and  station  owner- 
ship. Through  the  years  he  has  continued  as 
“editor  of  the  air”  on  KPOP.  He  and  his  wife 
(the  former  Mabel  Shanafelt.  ’97)  live  in  the 
summer  at  Newport  Beach,  Calif.,  returning  to 
an  apartment  in  Pasadena  in  the  winter  to  be 
near  their  children  and  five  grandchildren. 

1902 

After  teaching  in  the  elementary  and  high 
schools  of  Akron.  Ohio,  for  45  years.  Jessie  G. 
Smith  retired  in  1950.  She  is  now  doing  home 
instruction  for  the  Akron  Board  of  Education, 
teaching  pupils  who  for  some  reason  are  unable 
to  attend  school. 

1903 

Carroll  N.  Langston  is  still  active  in  the  prac- 
tice of  law.  “but  of  course  slowing  down,’’  he 
says.  He  and  his  wife  (Vivian  Cashin  of  De- 
catur. Alabama)  celebrated  their  fiftieth  wed- 
ding anniversary  on  July  31.  1956.  They  lost 
their  son.  Carroll,  Jr.,  ’38.  in  World  War  II. 

1904 

William  F.  Grail  writes.  “I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  unrelenting  drive  toward  union 
of  church  and  state  and  the  concomitant  attack 
on  individual  conscience  in  the  organized  agita- 
tion for  the  enforcement  of  Sunday  laws.  Nei- 
ther Scripture  nor  the  federal  Constitution  sup- 
port this  nonsense!  Best  to  heed  the  warnings 
of  Christ  and  the  clear  lessons  of  history.” 

1905 

Mrs.  Frederick  J.  DeMuth  (Dorothy  Bacon) 
recently  gave  the  Bacon  homestead  in  Mill  Hol- 
low, near  Oberlin,  to  the  Lorain  County  Metro- 
politan Park  Commission  to  be  used  as  a pub- 
lic park.  She  hopes  the  homestead  will  be  pre- 
served and  developed  as  a museum,  with  the 
many  antiques  it  contains,  including  furniture, 
prints,  photographs,  paintings,  old  deeds  and 
wills  and  other  documents,  relating  to  the  his- 
tory of  Mill  Hollow  or  to  the  history  of  the 
Bacon  family. 

All  of  the  children  and  nine  of  the  grand- 
children were  present  on  Tuesday,  August  19,  at 
the  home  of  Herbert  H.  Goodenough  and  his 
wife,  Florence  Pearl  (’08)  Goodenough.  on  the 
occasion  of  their  golden  wedding  anniversary. 
About  150  guests  attended  an  open  house  on  the 
afternoon  and  evening  of  the  19th.  All  three 
daughters  and  two  of  the  sons-in-law  are  Oberlin 
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graduates.  They  are  James  H.  Harger,  ’34.  and 
Eone  Goodenough  Harger,  ’33,  Auro  Good- 
enough  Sawyer.  ’36.  Lois  Goodenough  Peterson, 
’37.  and  Dr.  L.  E.  Peterson,  ’38.  H.  H.  Good- 
enough’s  parents  were  of  the  Class  of  1877.  Two 
brothers  and  a sister  were  members  of  the  classes 
of  1902.  1906.  and  1910.  Mrs.  Goodenough’s 
sisters  Gertrude.  ’06.  and  Mabel.  '07,  belong 
in  this  group  of  graduates. 

1906 

Edward  C.  Pratt,  New  York  University  pro- 
fessor. is  in  Israel  as  a member  of  the  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  Administration,  a New  York 
University  Israel  project.  He  writes:  “I  am 
developing  courses  at  Hebrew  University  in  the 
field  of  marketing  and  foreign  trade.  I am  also 
assisting  in  the  formation  of  the  Israel  Export 
Institute  and  am  assisting  the  Ministry  of  Com- 
merce and  Industry  in  the  development  of 
Israel’s  foreign  trade.” 

1907 

An  All-Shure  concert  was  part  of  the  dedica- 
tion program  for  a new  church  wing  at  the 
Mount  Vernon  Place  Methodist  Church  in 
Washington.  D.  C.,  where  R.  Dean  Shure  has 
been  minister  of  music  since  1921.  A number  of 
his  own  compositions  were  heard  on  the  program 
for  which  he  played  the  organ  and  directed  the 
70-voice  choir.  Before  going  to  Washington, 
Shure  had  directed  and  taught  music  at  a num- 
ber of  colleges  and  had  studied  in  Dresden.  Ger- 
many. under  Felix  Draeseke  and  Alex  Wolff, 
both  former  pupils  of  Richard  Wagner,  and  in 
London  under  Deblois  Rowe,  a teacher  of  compo- 
sition. 

1908 

See  class  of  1905  news  for  item  about  Florence 
Pearl  Goodenough. 

1909 

Mrs.  Nels  A.  Thorsen  (Sarah  Rollefson)  and 
her  husband  are  living  on  Lake  Bemidji.  Bemid- 
ji,  Minn.  Every  winter  they  move  to  St.  Paul 
where  Mr.  Thorson  has  special  work  in  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  They  return 
to  the  lake  in  May  — “in  time  to  put  in  a gar- 
den and  enjoy  the  early  run  of  fish.  Summer 
Talent  Theater  in  connection  with  our  best 
summer  hotel  is  interesting.  I help  in  my  small 
way.  Company  and  family  coming  — makes 
the  summer  all  too  short  and  too  busy.  Fall 
brings  peace  and  beauty.” 

1910 

Alvin  C.  Pclton,  retired  director  of  Seattle, 
Wash.,  public  schools,  represented  Oberlin  Col- 
lege on  Nov.  6 and  7 at  the  inauguration  of 
Charles  Edwin  Odegaard  as  President  of  the 
University  of  Washington,  in  Seattle. 


by  ELLA  C.  PARMENTER,  ’15 

Edward  M.  Starr  of  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio,  has 
recently  been  made  Master  of  Green  Valley 
Grange,  No.  361,  Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

1911 

May  L.  Armstrong  retired  as  a teacher  in 
Lakewood,  Ohio,  in  June  1946  and  retired  as  a 
tutor  in  May  1958.  She  has  bought  a new  ranch- 
type  house  in  Mt,  Vernon,  Ohio,  and  writes. 
“If  you  would  like  to  see  peace,  quiet,  happiness 
and  a new  lease  on  life,  visit  me  any  time  as 
you  pass  this  way."  Her  address  is  229  Delano 
St. 

1912 

Raymond  C.  Booth  retired  on  Sept.  15.  1957. 
He  had  been  Secretary-Manager.  Tri-State  In- 
dustrial Association,  Inc..  Pittsburgh  for  a num- 
ber of  years. 

1914 

Elizabeth  J.  Gilkesson,  “a  small  woman  who 
has  done  a big  job  in  Essex  County,  N.  J.,  has 
retired  from  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  in  New- 
ark, after  20  years.  “I’ve  enjoyed  working  with 
little  children  most,  probably  because  I’m  so 
small  myself,”  she  told  a reporter.  “Some  people 
don’t  find  satisfaction  working  in  the  field  of 
protective  services,  one  of  the  programs  offered 
by  the  Children’s  Aid  Society,  because  alleviat- 
ing a bad  home  situation  is  such  a long  and 
complicated  job.  But  I’ve  been  able  to  see  the 
good  results  of  sticking  with  a family  through 
their  problems,  probably  because  I've  stayed 
with  the  agency  so  long.”  Before  going  to 
Newark,  she  was  with  the  Bureau  of  Family 
Service  of  the  Oranges  and  Maplewood  for  10 
years. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Anderson  Tooze,  former  owner  of 
the  Book  Box,  Evanston,  111.,  and  founder  of 
the  Children’s  Book  Caravan,  left  for  Cambodia 
in  September  to  become  an  Education  Consult- 
ant under  a State  Department  program.  During 
a two-year  stay  there  she  will  work  with  the 
Ministry  of  Education  of  Cambodia  to  help  de- 
velop some  beginning-to-read  materials  for  the 
people  of  that  country,  70%  of  whom  are  illiter- 
ate. 

Mark  Heald  is  guest  professor  of  history  at 
Lycoming  College,  Williamsport,  Pa.,  a co- 
educational Methodist  college  of  8S0  students, 
“at  the  invitation  of  a former  student  of  mine 
who  is  now  chairman  of  the  history  department 
at  Lycoming.”  Mark  will  give  a special  series 
of  three  public  lectures  on  campus  this  winter. 
Last  June  he  completed  two  years  of  service  on 
the  faculty  of  Fisk  University,  “an  experience 
which  we  both  found  challenging  and  enlight- 
ening. This  business  of  being  ‘retired’  and  still 
having  good  enough  health  to  ‘shop  around  at 
other  colleges  has  added  much  interest  to  our 
career.” 

Theodore  O.  Wedel  was  unanimously  elected 
in  October  for  his  third  term  as  head  of  the 
650-member  House  of  Deputies  of  the  Episco- 
pal Church,  at  the  meeting  of  that  body  in 
Miami  Beach  in  October.  Wedel  is  warden  of 
the  College  of  Preachers  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

1915 

Mrs.  Israel  S.  Adams  (Frieda  Kriebel)  and 
her  daughter  Carolyn,  ’53,  live  in  an  apartment 
at  465  West  Penn  Ave.,  Wernersvillc.  Pa. 
Carolyn  spent  the  summer  with  her  mother  and 
returned  to  her  teaching  position  on  Long  Island 
for  the  school  year.  Evelyn  Adams.  ’46  (Mrs. 
Dale  Ivey),  lives  in  St.  Paul.  Minn.  She  and 
her  sons,  Billy  mid  Freddy,  visited  Frieda  and 
Carolyn  in  August.  Frieda's  activities  include 
YWCA,  AAUW.  the  women’s  committee  ot 
the  Reading  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  Woman  s 
Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ira  Gillet,  are  now  in  their 
fortieth  and  last  year  as  missionaries  in  Africa. 
They  plan  to  sail  from  South  Africa  about 
August  1,  and  to  arrive  in  New  York  on  the 
first  of  October,  after  visiting  a number  of  coun- 
tries in  Africa,  the  Near  East,  and  Europe. 
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For  his  contribution  to  the  scientific  under- 
standing of  heart  diseases.  Dr.  E.  Cowles  Andrus 
received  one  of  two  gold  heart  awards  made  at 
the  tenth  anniversary  dinner  of  the  American 
Heart  Association.  The  awards  were  presented 
by  Dr.  Robert  W.  Wilkins,  president  of  the 
association.  The  gold  heart  award  is  the  Asso- 
ciation’s top  recognition  of  distinguished  service 
in  this  field.  The  second  award  was  made  to 
Dr  William  F.  Hamilton  of  Augusta,  Ga.  The 
dinner  took  place  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  in 
San  Francisco  on  October  26. 

Harry  E.  Kinney  writes,  “First  wife  (Gret- 
chen  Schermerhorn.  ’IS)  died  in  1952.  Re- 
married May  24,  1958,  (Evelyn  Lucille  Cook. 
Michigan.  ’24).  Now  employed  as  mechanical 
specification  writer  for  Harley,  Ellington,  and 
Day,  Inc.  of  Detroit,  who  are  architects  and 
engineers.  Went  on  honeymoon  by  flying  to 
Miami  and  a 10-day  boat  trip  through  the  West 
Indies.” 


Mrs.  Helen  Raine  Watson  has  moved  to  1717 
W.  97th  St.,  Seattle  7,  Wash. 

1918 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Leeds  Gulick  are  in  this  coun- 
tary on  a special  furlough  from  their  work  at 
Doshisha  University  in  order  to  speak  through- 
out the  country  on  behalf  of  the  American 
Board’s  special  emphasis  this  year  on  mission 
work  in  Japan.  At  Doshisha  Leeds  is  professor 
of  applied  theology  and  director  of  the  theo- 
logical students’  field  work  in  churches  scattered 
over  an  area  of  more  than  300  square  miles. 
He  is  a fourth  generation  missionary  and  was 
born  in  Osaka,  Japan. 

Helen  Hobart  Todd  writes,  “My  husband, 
James  F.  Todd,  passed  away  last  year.”  She 
gives  her  address  “for  at  least  the  ensuing 
year”  — Care  of  Charlies  Ninni,  Privada  de  la 
Pradera,  55  A,  Cuernavaca,  Mexico. 

Professor  Nolon  Kindell  of  Olivet  College 
represented  Oberlin  College  on  Oct.  26  at  the 
inauguration  of  Gordon  Riethmiller  as  president 
of  Olivet  College,  Olivet,  Mich. 


1919 

Herbert  P.  Lansdale,  Jr.,  general  secretary 
YMCA,  New  York  City,  represented  Oberlin 
College  on  Oct.  31  at  the  inauguration  of  Glenn 
A.  Olds  as  president  of  Springfield  College, 
Springfield,  Mass. 

See  Class  of  1890  for  information  about  Grace 
M.  Rood. 

Harvey  W.  Zorbaugh,  executive  officer  of  the 
Communications  Arts  Group  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity, was  one  of  the  NYU  faculty  members 
leading  the  first  Conference  on  the  Written  and 
Spoken  Word.  The  conference  took  place  Oct. 
31,  at  the  Gould  House  (former  John  J.  Gould 
residence,  bequeathed  to  the  University  and  fre- 
quently used  for  seminars  and  conferences). 
Students  from  high  schools  in  Westchester, 
Rockland,  and  the  Bronx  attended.  Purpose 
of  the  conference  was  to  accept  the  moral  and 
literary  responsibility  for  considered  use  of  the 
written  and  spoken  word  in  varied  aspects  of 
contemporary  living.  Zorbaugh  is  director  of 
the  NYU  Counseling  Center  for  Gifted  Chil- 
dren, international  secretary  for  the  Society  for 
Education  of  Exceptional  Children,  and  a mem- 
ber of  many  advisory  committees  in  the  interests 
of  mental  health  and  gifted  children. 

1920 

Message  of  July  1958,  published  by  the  South- 
ern Publishing  Association,  contains  an  article 
by  Fletcher  J.  Bryant,  t,  entitled  “Man  and  His 
Maker.”  A preacher  for  some  years,  a college 
teacher,  Bryant  was  superintendent  of  the  Sev- 
enth Day  Adventist  Church  district  with  head- 
quarters in  Omaha,  Neb.,  ,at  the  time  of  his 
wife’s  death  in  1950.  After  that  he  was  re- 
tired with  a pension  and  went  to  live  in  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  served  .for  several  years  as  a 
public  school  attendance  officer,  doing  occasional 
guest  preaching.  Then  he  became  an  orderly 
at  Pennsylvania  Hospital.  Although  he  does 
not  have  a regular  pastorate  of  his  own,  he  does 
substitute  and  guest  preaching  and  writes  re- 
ligious articles. 

Bruce  Catton  (Litt.D.,  ’56)  was  the  centen- 
nial convocation  speaker  at  Knox  College,  Gales- 
burg, 111.,  on  Oct.  7,  when  college  and  city 


TRAVELS  UNDER  POLAR  ICE.  Commander  James  F.  Calvert,  ’41,  skipper 
of  the  USS  Skate,  atomic  submarine,  is  the  second  man  in  history  to  guide  a 
submarine  under  the  Arctic  ice  pack  to  the  North  Pole.  Above  (left)  he  is 
shown  with  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  Foster  Ferculo,  at  the  luncheon 
honoring  him  and  his  men  at  Boston,  September  22,  1958.  In  its  historic  trip 
the  Skate  traveled  a total  of  2.405  miles  under  the  ice  pack  in  the  10  days  and 
14  hours  of  the  voyage.  It  followed  a zig-zag  path  at  the  top  of  the  world,  vis- 
iting the  Pole  twice,  on  August  12  and  17,  1958.  Commander  Calvert,  a native 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  spent  two  years  in  Oberlin  College  before  being  appointed 
to  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis.  He  was  commissioned  an 
Ensign  in  1943  For  heroic  service  during  World  War  II  he  was  awarded  the 
Silver  Star  Medal  with  Gold  Star,  the  Bronze  Star  Medal  with  Gold  Star  and 
numerous  other  citations.  After  the  war  he  served  as  TDC  instructor  at  the 
Submarine  School,  New  London,  Connecticut,  for  three  years,  where  he  wrote  a 
basic  TDC  book.  In  May,  1955,  he  was  appointed  Commanding  Officer  of  the 
Skate,  then  being  built  at  Groton,  Connecticut.  The  Skate  left  New  London  on 
July  30  and  returned  to  the  United  States  on  September  22,  carrying  a crew  of 
96  officers  and  men.  During  the  entire  voyage  the  Skate  covered  over  12,000 
miles.  Above,  the  route  of  the  Skate  in  the  Polar  area  after  passing  between 
Iceland  and  Greenland.  See  figure  1 on  the  right  for  start  of  voyage. 
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celebrated  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  Lincoln- 
Douglas  debate,  which  was  held  on  the  east 
lawn  of  “Old  Main"  which  still  serves  as  the 
Knox  administration  building.  The  convocation 
was  staged  on  that  historic  site.  He  spoke 
on  Oct.  4 for  the  Illinois  State  Historical  So- 
ciety convention  banquet  in  Galesburg. 

Mrs.  Leland  R.  Smith  (Marguerite  Walters) 
reports:  “Last  spring  we  built  a new  home  we’re 
completely  crazy  about  . . . and  at  the  annual 
Horticultural  Council  meeting  at  Williamsburg 
I was  re-elected  secretary  of  Garden  Writers 
Association  of  America  . . . this  last  being  due 
to  the  fact  I am  garden  columnist  for  the  In- 
dianopolis  Times  — and  undoubtedly  because 
everybody  else  is  smart  enough  not  to  take 
on  the  job!” 

1921 

Dr.  Norman  Hilberry,  director  of  the  Argonne 
National  Laboratory  near  Chicago,  attended  the 
Geneva  atomic  energy  conference  in  the  fall 
of  1958  and  stopped  in  London  on  his  way  home. 
He  held  a press  conference  in  London.  The 
Chicago  Daily  News  published  on  Oct.  10  a 
dispatch  from  its  Foreign  Service  in  London  that 
began,  “British  science  writers  are  still  reeling 
from  their  first  meeting  with  Norman  Hilberry, 
one  of  the  saltiest  characters  in  the  aristocracy  of 
the  atomic  world  ...  he  made  a big  hit  with 
his  sharp  and  forthright  remarks.”  Dr.  Hilberry 
is  known  all  over  the  world,  the  Chicago  News 
writer  concluded,  “as  a member  of  the  team 
that  first  obtained  a chain  reaction  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  in  1942  and  for  his  work  at 
Argonne,  where  he  has  been  in  charge  since  June 
1956.” 

Peter  Torey  attended  the  meeting  in  Septem- 
ber of  the  Oberlin  Alumni  Association  in  Japan 
held  at  the  Osaka  Christian  Center.  lie  had  to 
travel  more  than  three  hours  by  train  to  attend, 
but  he  went  and  felt  rewarded.  He  believes  it 
will  be  helpful,  if  there  are  enough  Oberlinians, 
to  have  local  clubs.  Then  “our  group  activities 
will  be  dearer  to  us  and  Oberlin’s  influence 
stronger  on  us.” 

1922 

Mrs.  Guy  Thelin  (Elizabeth  Cushman)  and 
her  husband  are  in  the  States  on  furlough  from 
their  work  in  the  Philippines,  and  are  filling 
numerous  speaking  engagements.  They  have 
spent  more  than  30  years  in  China  and  the  Philip- 
pines under  the  American  Board.  Their  son 
Mark  Thelin  (A.B.,  ’55,  A.M.,  ’58)  was  an 
Oberlin  Shansi  “Rep”  at  Taiwan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  Hart  (Ruth  Raine) 
have  moved  to  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  where  Vince  has  a 
new  position  with  a bank.  Their  address  in 
Phoenix  is  7827  North  4th  Place. 

1923 

Marion  F.  Dunscomb  has  returned  to  Hawaii 
to  teach  in  the  Baptist  Academy,  after  spending 
five  years  in  California  teaching  in  the  John 
Brown  School  for  Girls.  It  “closed  down  in 
favor  of  a military  academy.”  Classes  there 
were  very  small  and  Marion  found  it  difficult  at 
first  to  adjust  to  the  large  classes  she  has  now. 
“I  enjoy  the  Islands,  though,  and  am  hoping 
to  get  along  better  next  quarter.  Am  teaching 
math  and  science  in  grades  7,  8,  9.” 

Dr.  Edwin  L.  Harmon  is  director  of  the 
Michigan  Hospital  Service,  the  Michigan  Blue 
Cross  Service;  he  has  moved  to  876  Trombley 
Rd.,  Grosse  Pointe  Park  30,  Mich. 

Lewis  Henry  Horton  was  one  of  two  Ohio 
composers  chosen  for  recognition  at  the  annual 
recognition  day  sponsored  by  the  Martha  Kin- 
ney Cooper  Ohioana  Library  Association  in  Co- 
lumbus on  November  1.  A group  of  choral 
numbers  composed  by  Horton  was  sung  by  a 
girls’  ensemble  from  the  Worthington  High 
School.  Horton  got  his  MA  from  Ohio  State. 
He  is  choirmaster  and  composer-in-residence  at 
Transylvania  College,  Ky..  where  he  has  been 
since  1951.  He  was  born  in  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  making  him  eligible  for  the  Ohioana 
honor. 

Catherine  Keach,  supervisor  of  music  in  the 
elementary  grades  of  the  Bedford,  Ind.,  public 
school  system,  has  been  named  choir  director 
at  the  First  Christian  Church,  there,  after  re- 
signing from  a similar  post  at  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church.  She  is  active  in  the  Indiana 
Choral  Festival  Association  and  served  as  its 
president  in  1950.  In  1953  she  made  a music 
study  tour  of  Europe  under  the  auspices  of 
Temple  University. 


Paul  E.  Landis  became  assistant  commissioner 
of  the  Ohio  High  School  Athletic  Association 
on  Nov.  1.  The  September  1958  issue  of  The 
Ohio  High  School  Athlete,  official  organ  of  the 
Ohio  High  School  Athletic  Association,  devoted 
its  leading  article  to  the  new  assistant  commis- 
sioner. Paul  has  been  teacher,  coach,  director 
of  intramural  programs,  a registered  football  and 
basketball  official  (officiating  at  hundreds  of 
high  school  and  college  games  over  a period  of 
27  years),  and  has  served  and  held  office  on 
many  state  committees,  boards,  and  councils  in 
the  areas  of  health,  physical  education,  recrea- 
tion and  safety.  In  addition  to  a most  active 
professional  life.  Paul  has  served  generously  in 
community,  civic,  and  church  affairs.  He  en- 
joys some  hobbies,  too.  golfing,  hunting,  fish- 
ing, and  flower  gardening. 

1924 

Ray  Gibbons,  director  of  the  Council  for  Chris- 
tian Social  Action  of  the  United  Church  of 
Christ,  was  the  principal  speaker  at  the  Human 
Rights  Seminar  of  First  Congregational  Church, 
Norwalk,  Conn.  In  addition  to  his  work  with 
the  National  Council  of  Churches,  Ray  has 
served  pastorates  in  Maine  and  Massachusetts, 
and  has  traveled  widely  among  Congregational 
Christian  Churches  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
Since  1950  he  has  conducted  several  social  ac- 
tion seminars  in  Europe  and  the  Middle  East. 
He  is  a member  of  the  Westchester  County 
Housing  Council  of  the  Urban  League. 

Mrs.  Smith  Y.  Hughes  (Sarah  E.  Gibson) 
has  a new  address:  198  East  Genesee  St., 
Skaneateles,  N.  Y.,  “not  on  the  lake,  but  near 
it.” 

Wallace  V.  Mallery,  t.  has  accepted  an  interim 
appointment  as  instructor  (“in  and  out  of  my 
field”)  in  English,  mathematics,  and  biology 
at  Pineland  Junior  College  and  Edwards  Mili- 
tary Institute  in  the  little  rural  community  of 
Salemburg,  N.  C.  Wallace  says  he  was  select- 
ed, at  least  in  part,  “because  of  my  connection 
with  Oberlin,  to  raise  the  academic  standards!” 

1925 

Cleveland  P.  Grant,  one  of  the  Audubon 
Screen  Tours  lecturers,  is  showing  his  newest 
film,  dealing  with  Alaska,  on  this  season’s  cir- 
cuit. He  calls  it  “Land  of  Early  Autumn.”  It 
is  the  product  of  his  fifth  trip  to  the  Yukon  and 
Alaska.  Grant  has  made  a total  of  25  films  on 
native  wild  birds  and  animals  of  North  America. 
He  will  give  this  lecture  and  show  the  pictures 
in  Oberlin  on  Jan.  15.  The  Oberlin  Audubon 
series  is  sponsored  by  the  Natural  History  Club. 

Lewis  R.  Lowe  is  chief  editor  of  the  Operation 
and  Maintenance  Manuals  for  an  air- to-sur face 
missile  being  developed  for  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 
He  is  at  the  Missile  Division  of  North  Ameri- 
can Aviation,  Inc.,  Downey,  Calif. 

Fred  Zorbaugh  and  his  wife,  Marion  Parker, 
’24,  are  living  in  Mexico.  Their  address  is 
Ave  Estacion  91,  Chopola,  Jal.,  Mexico. 

1926 

From  Harold  B.  (“Pete”)  Ingalls  “At 
the  conclusion  of  eight  years  as  General  Secre- 
tary of  the  YMCA  at  the  University  of  Illinois, 
I have  changed  the  pattern  of  life  from  one 
of  countless  meetings  of  committees  and  boards, 
endless  rushing  about  to  raise  a large  budget 
and  the  wearisome  problems  of  administration 
to  one  of  relative  leisure,  perspective,  and  deep- 
ening. It  is  good  to  have  time  to  see  mountains, 
color,  animals ; to  read  and  reflect ; to  be  re- 
lated to  people  on  a deeper  level.  The  job : 
director  of  Kirkbridge.  a ‘Christian  group  un- 
der a discipline,  maintaining  a retreat-and-study 
center’  in  the  Appalachians.  This  is  a vital 
movement  serving  individuals  and  churches 
within  the  Protestant  tradition.” 

Mrs.  John  W.  Gehrke  (Anne  Kachline), 
O.K.T.S.,  is  “gradually  getting  settled  in  a 
new  community  — no  children  to  help  this 
time!  Young  John  is  in  Germany  with  ‘Uncle 
Sam,’  and  Carol  is  in  New  York  City  working 
in  the  Good  Housekeeping  laboratories.”  The 
new  address  is  222  N.  20th  St.,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Wilbur  H.  Rowand,  head  of  the  department 
of  music  of  the  University  of  Alabama,  repre- 
sented Oberlin  College  on  October  14  at  the 
inauguration  of  Howard  Mitchell  Phillips  as 
president  of  Alabama  College,  Montcvallo,  Ala. 

1927 

The  Bay  City,  Mich.,  Times  this  fall  had  a 
feature  story  on  Mrs.  George  Taylor  (Edna 


Bowles)  under  the  headline,  "Ships  African 
Violets  to  Africa."  Edna  has  been  raising 
violets  for  the  past  15  years  and  for  the  past 
eight  years  has  been  hybridizing  them.  She 
has  shipped  violets  to  every  state  in  the  Union 
and  to  Canada  and  now  to  Africa.  She  and  her 
husband  make  their  home  on  the  farm  on 
which  her  parents  had  lived  since  1920  and  she 
has  turned  a hobby  into  a vocation.  She  grows 
many  orchids  as  well  as  thousands  of  African 
violets. 

Mrs.  Griff  G.  Griffiths  (Mary  Lehnhard) 
and  her  husband  have  purchased  the  Boutier 
Apartment  Motel  in  Mesa,  Arizona,  after  living 
in  Wyoming  for  19  years.  Their  address  is  1307 
E.  Main,  Mesa. 

Dr.  Lester  Longman,  bead  of  the  art  depart- 
ment at  UCLA  gave  a speech,  “The  Fine  Arts 
in  Higher  Education"  in  November  at  the 
Drama  and  Fine  Arts  Seminar  which  was  a part 
of  the  University  of  North  Dakota’s  75th  An- 
niversary Convocation  and  Faculty  Conference. 

1928 

Mrs.  Kermit  C.  Lichty  (Marion  Davies)  is 
attending  Youngstown  University  to  acquire  30 
hours  in  education  courses  required  by  Ohio 
State  law  for  a teacher’s  certificate.  She  plans 
to  teach  in  the  Youngstown  Public  School  sys- 
tem next  year.  “The  loss  of  my  husband  was 
a terrific  blow,  but  the  boys  are  wonderful  in 
helping  me  solve  our  problems.” 

Mr.  (’29)  and  Mrs.  Walter  II.  Delaplane 
(Florence  Hine)  have  moved  to  Dallas,  Texas, 
where  Walt  teaches  at  S.M.U.  Their  son  Charles 
is  a sophomore  at  Oberlin  this  year  and  keeps 
his  parents  in  touch  with  Oberlin  today.  His 
mother  thinks,  however,  he  may  be  growing 
tired  of  the  parental  refrain  — “It  wasn’t  like 
that  in  our  day!” 

Dr.  Clarence  V.  Hudgins,  director  of  research 
at  the  Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf,  Northamp- 
ton, Mass.,  delivered  the  main  address  in  Octo- 
ber when  Clarke  School  was  host  for  six  days 
to  a group  of  outstanding  educators  for  the 
deaf.  His  theme  was  “A  Resume  of  a Year’s 
Experience  in  England,  including  the  Interna- 
tional Congress  held  at  the  University  of  Man- 
chester in  July  1958.”  Clarence  Hudgins  has 
been  connected  with  Clarke  School  at  various 
times  since  1932.  His  particular  field  of  inter- 
est has  included  experimental  psychology,  ex- 
perimental phonetics,  audiology,  speech  and 
hearing  problems  of  deaf  children. 

Harold  C.  Jones  went  to  Georgia  State  Col- 
lege for  Women  in  September  as  head  of  the 
biology  department  and  chairman  of  the  di- 
vision of  natural  sciences  and  mathematics. 

Mrs.  Louis  O.  Chidester  (Dorothy  E.  Mac- 
Pherson)  reports,  “Lou  and  I have  done  the 
usual  things  that  parents  do  — church,  P.T.A., 
Scouts,  etc.,  and  have  kept  very  busy.  Our  son 
Bob  was  graduated  from  Westminister  College 
in  ’54,  did  his  stint  for  ‘Uncle  Sam’  and  is  now 
new  editor  of  The  News  — a weekly  suburban 
paper  here  (Pittsburgh  area).  Our  oldest  girl 
Jean  was  graduated  with  high  honor  from  the 
University  of  Michigan  School  of  Nursing  in 
’57  and  is  now  a Senior  Clinical  Instructor  at 
that  school.  She  was  married  (a  few  months 
ago)  to  a student  in  the  Law  School  at  Michi- 
gan. Bob  also  is  married  to  a former  class- 
mate at  Westminster.  The  ‘baby’  of  the  family. 
Judy,  is  a junior  at  Ohio  University,  majoring 
in  Public  School  Music.” 

The  News  Letter  issue  of  the  Pomona  College 
Bulletin  claimed  a record  for  that  institution  be- 
cause two  of  its  alumni,  brothers,  were  members 
of  a family  with  25  graduates,  nine  former  stu- 
dents, five  spouses,  who  are  graduates,  and  two 
spouses  who  are  former  students.  The  Pomona 
Alumni  Association  recklessly  challenged  "any 
college  in  the  country”  to  match  that  record. 
Henry  M.  Metcalf  answers  the  challenge.  His 
grandfather  had  eight  sons  and  three  daughters 
who  were  Oberlin  graduates  between  1878  and 

1912,  and  six  sons-and-daughters-in-law  who  were 
Oberlin  graduates.  In  the  next  generation  there 
were  12  Oberlin  graduates,  six  who  attended 
Oberlin  for  one  or  more  years,  and  five  Oberlin 
spouses.  Because  the  Pomona  challenge  started 
with  two  brothers,  Metcalf  brings  in  his  grand- 
father’s brother,  whose  Oberlin  descendants 
number  three  sons,  four  grandchildren  as  grad- 
uates, one  daughter  who  attended,  and  three 
Oberlin  spouses,  and  a granddaughter  who  at- 
tended. The  total,  he  says,  counting  relatives 
not  in  this  direct  line  of  descent,  adds  up  to 
80  Oberlin  connections  by  blood  or  marriage. 
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Republican  State  Senator  Chuck  Mosher  sur- 
vived the  Democratic  tidal  wave  on  Nov.  4 
and  was  re-elected  to  the  Ohio  State  Senate. 
The  Oberlin  vote  for  him  was  1513  to  his  Demo- 
cratic opponent’s  443.  This  will  be  his  fifth 
term. 

Dr.  Glenway  W.  Nethercut  was  elected  na- 
tional vice-president  of  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  at  the  149th 
annual  meeting  in  New  London,  Conn.,  in  Oc- 
tober 1958.  He  has  been  a member  of  the 
American  Board’s  prudential  committee  for  the 
past  six  years,  and  has  held  other  offices  in 
the  general  council  of  the  Congregational  Chris- 
tian churches  and  of  the  Illinois  Congregational 
Conference.  Nethercut  is  chief  of  the  depart- 
ment of  ophthalmology  at  Illinois  Central  Hos- 
pital and  the  ophthalmological  consultant  for  the 
sight-saving  classes  of  the  Chicago  Public  School 
system.  He  is  a deacon  in  his  own  local  church 
and  with  his  wife  is  co-chairman  of  the  refugee 
committee  which  has  brought  over  48  refugees 
from  Europe. 

Elwyn  B.  Robinson,  professor  of  history  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  gave  a lec- 
ture on  Nov.  6 at  the  University  of  North 
Dakota  on  the  occasion  of  its  75th  Anniversary 
Convocation.  His  topic  was  “Themes  of  North 
Dakota  History.”  He  was  at  the  same  time  the 
official  representative  of  Oberlin  College  for 
this  Convocation. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Floyd  Alsdorf  (Florence  Van 
Alstine)  moved  in  September  to  a new  home  in 
the  country.  They  have  three  grandchildren 
(Dave,  Johnny,  and  Sue),  their  daughter  Nancy 
Countryman’s  children.  Their  son,  Dart- 
mouth, '56.  is  first  lieutenant  in  U.S.A.F.  in 
Tripoli,  flying  air-sea  rescue  planes.  Florence 
writes.  “Am  resigned  to  being  middle-aged  — 
hobbies  are  painting,  gardening,  bookkeeping  for 
my  husband's  water  softener  business.  Would 
like  to  hear  from  any  old  Churchillians  or 
others.”  Their  address:  R.D.  No.  3,  Fort 
Plain,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Percy  Bailey  (Winifred  Wells)  strikes 
a cheerful  note  in  a letter  to  Chuck  Mosher,  class 
president.  “Thirty  years  is  a long  time.  It 
doesn’t  seem  possible  that  the  class  of  ’28  is 
reaching  the  grandparent  era.  But  there  are 
many  compensations  for  being  ‘older.’  So  much 
is  written  about  youth  and  everyone  knocks 
himself  out  trying  to  keep  young.  But  I think 
thirty  years  out  of  college  is  a wonderful  age!” 
Mrs.  Ariel  Williams  Holloway  is  the  author 
of  a book  of  poetry  (published  late  in  1958) 
entitled  “Shape  Them  Into  Dreams.”  She 
won  recognition  as  a poet  when  Opportunity 
Magazine  in  1926  gave  her  an  award  for  her 
poem,  “Northbound.” 

1929 

Ralph  E.  Ellsworth,  director  of  libraries  at 
the  University  of  Colorado  at  Boulder,  is  one  of 
a considerable  group  of  Oberlin  grads  now  at 
that  institution. 

Louis  Fink,  president  of  the  Vermont  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  announced  the  appointment 
of  Wanda  Folden,  ’58,  as  instructor  in  piano. 

Marie  Linn  writes  that  she  is  still  in  person- 
nel work  for  the  Ohio  Bell  Telephone  Company 
in  Cleveland.  She  has  transferred  from  em- 
ployment interviewing  to  a staff  job  in  con- 
nection with  employment  practices  and  training 
in  the  Northeastern  Ohio  area.  Marie  and  her 
mother  had  a wonderful  summer  trip  to  Hawaii 
and  find  “it’s  still  difficult  to  get  back  to 
earth.” 

1930 

Dudley  Barnard  left  his  post  of  auditor  at 
the  University  of  New  Hampshire,  on  Jan.  1 to 
take  on  a new  position  of  controller  at  St. 
Paul’s  School  in  Concord,  N.  H. 

Emmet  S.  Carmichael  represented  Oberlin 
College  on  Oct.  22  at  the  inauguration  of  Harold 
Walter  Stoke  as  President  of  Queens  College, 
Flushing,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  Stoke  is  the  former 
Persis  E.  Warren,  ’27. 

If  leather  shoes  wear  longer,  one  of  these  days, 
resist  abrasives  more  effectively,  and  don’t  get 
wet  and  soggy  on  a rainy  day  it  may  be  because 
of  research  work  and  experimentation  in  which 
Dr.  Joseph  R.  Kanagy  has  had  a part.  The 
study  was  made  by  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  for  the  Navy  Bureau  of  Supplies  and 
Accounts.  Actual  tests  on  shoes  worn  by  Navy 
personnel  showed  that  wear  was  improved  50 
percent,  abrasive  resistance  was  increased  30  to 


40  percent  and  water  absorption  reduced  35 
percent. 

Constance  D.  Sherman,  on  the  staff  of  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  teaches 
three  courses  at  Wagner  Lutheran  College  on 
Staten  Island  (French,  German,  and  Spanish), 
commuting  Monday  and  Wednesday  after- 
noons and  returning  to  the  Museum  in  New 
York  City  the  mornings  after.  She  has  also 
translated  into  English  the  journal  of  Jacques 
Milbcrt.  a French  artist-naturalist  sent  to  the 
United  States  by  the  French  Government  in 
1815  to  collect  natural  history  specimens  for 
the  Paris  Museum.  He  sent  back  nearly  8,000 
items.  The  journal  of  his  travels,  published  in 
Paris  in  1828-29,  gives  a fine  picture  of  land- 
scape, weather,  customs,  and  so  on  of  the  region 
he  covered.  Connie’s  translation  is  the  first  to 
be  made  in  English.  Excerpts  from  it  have  been 
published  in  Rhode  Island  History,  bulletin  of 
the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society,  the  Bulle- 
tin of  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society,  and 
Folklore,  and  other  bits  are  to  appear  later  in 
the  Virginia  Quarterly,  New  England  Quarterly, 
and  other  bulletins  and  journals.  Meanwhile. 
Connie  is  working  on  a draft  of  a biography  of 
Sarah,  the  Countess  of  Rumford,  and  on  other 
articles.  On  October  19  she  was  the  official 
representative  of  Oberlin  College  at  the  inau- 
guration of  Richard  Ileathcote  Heindel  as  presi- 
dent of  Wagner  Lutheran  College. 

Josephine  Smith  Meyer  is  living  in  Traverse 
City  and  qualifies  as  “Housewife;  no  occupa- 
tion.” Her  oldest  son,  Robert,  works  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  has  two  sons.  Her 
second  son,  Jim,  is  studying  for  his  Ph.D.  at 
Western  Reserve  University. 

1932 

The  25th  anniversary  of  the  ordination  of 
Rev.  Albert  W.  Buck,  tm,  was  celebrated  by 
members  and  friends  of  Tabor  United  Church 
of  Christ,  in  Chicago  on  Sept.  21.  He  has  been 
pastor  of  Tabor  since  1941.  For  six  years  he 
served  as  secretary  of  the  North  Illinois  Synod 
of  the  Evangelical  and  Reformed  Church.  He 
is  a senior  member  of  the  board  of  directors  for 
the  Evangelical  Hospital  of  Chicago. 

Robert  J.  Kilmer,  who  has  been  serving  as 
financial  vice  president  and  treasurer  was  named 
vice  president  — trade  relations  of  Gregory  In- 
dustries, Inc.,  in  October.  In  this  capacity  he 
will  be  responsible  for  the  determination  of  pur- 
chasing policy  and  bank  relations  as  well  as 
management  of  the  company’s  business  acquisi- 
tion program. 

Charles  A.  Marquardt  is  now  in  the  food 
brokerage  business  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania, 
with  offices  in  Jenkintown.  Older  boy  enrolled 
in  Gettysburg  College  for  next  year. 

1933 

Lillian  Hill  and  her  husband,  R.  William 
Cheney,  were  in  Oberlin  over  the  Homecoming 
weekend  to  see  the  game  and  to  visit  their  two 
sons,  Bill,,  a junior,  and  Bob.  a freshman.  The 
Cheneys  live  in  Springfield,  Mass. 

The  Frederick  Reed  Dickersons  (Jane  Morri- 
son) have  left  Washington,  D.  C.,  after  16J4 
years.  Reed  has  joined  the  faculty  of  the  Law 
School  at  Indiana  University.  Daughter  Betsy 
is  a freshman  at  Mary  Baldwin  College  for 
Women  and  John  is  at  Woodberry  Forest 
School.  Martha,  their  youngest,  is  with  Jane 
and  Reed  in  Bloomington.  For  eight  years 
Jane  had  been  a volunteer  docent  for  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  in  Washington.  Now  she  is  a 
member  of  the  Fine  Arts  Committee  of  the  John 
Herron  Art  Institute  to  pass  on  gifts  or  pur- 
chases for  the  museum.  They  are  enjoying  the 
numerous  Oberlinians  they  have  found  in  Indi- 
ana, including  the  Jeffery  Auers  and  the  Bob 
Gundersons.  Their  new  address  is  812  South 
Jordan  Ave.,  Bloomington. 

1934 

Dean  Hewes  Kelsey  has  been  named  assistant 
comptroller  of  Trinity  College,  Conn.  He  be- 
came associated  with  the  college  office  in  Aug- 
ust. Before  going  to  Trinity,  he  was  comptroller 
of  Miss  Hall’s  School.  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  and 
had  been  associated  with  the  Chicopee  Manu- 
facturing Company  of  New  Brunswick.  N.  J.. 
and  with  the  Associated  Hospital  Service  of 
New  York. 

1935 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Shock  (“Betsy”  Hunter) 


writes:  “I  have  pulled  up  stakes  and  migrated 
West  in  search  of  space  and  good  weather.  My 
mother,  who  was  my  special  reason  for  remain- 
ing in  Ohio,  died  in  July  of  1957.  My  son  grad- 
uated from  High  School  in  June  of  1958,  and 
then  came  out  here  to  El  Paso,  Texas,  with  me. 
He  expects  to  go  into  the  Air  Force.  I am  a 
cataloguer  at  the  Public  Library.  Marjorie  Hub- 
bard, who  was  in  my  class,  is  here  in  the  Child 
Guidance  Clinic,  and  gave  Dick  and  me  a very 
warm-hearted  welcome.”  Betsy  s address  is. 
1000  East  Rio  Grande,  El  Paso,  Texas. 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Irvin,  staff  speaker  for  the 
General  Motors  Corp.,  gives  a salesman’s  quali- 
fications as  “faith  in  the  product  he  sells,  un- 
derstanding of  the  importance  of  the  func- 
tions of  selling  and  the  responsibility  that 
his  roles  carry.  He  must  be  above  average  in 
his  work  habits  and  have  a desire  to  serve.” 
Known  as  “The  Merchant  of  Message,”  Irvin 
has  published  a book,  How  to  Sell  Yourself, 
Your  Ideas,  and  Your  Product. 

1936 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Boardman  (Marjorie 
Skinner),  moved  in  September  to  508  Spring- 
field  Ave.,  Cranford,  N.  J.  Henry  is  a super- 
visor in  the  personnel  department  at  Western 
Electric  Co.,  in  Kearny.  Marjorie  is  teaching 
piano  and  is  substitute  organist  in  four  local 
churches.  Both  are  serving  on  the  Cranford 
Adult  School  advisory  board.  Their  children 
are:  Chuck,  a student  at  Union  Junior  Col- 
lege. Ginny  a junior  in  Cranford  High  School, 
Phyllis  a high  school  freshman,  and  Kathy  in 
fifth  grade. 

Mrs.  George  E.  Morris  (Priscilla  Claflin) 
writes  from  Japan,  “My  husband  (Wooster.  ’35) 
and  I thoroughly  enjoyed  the  Oberlin  dinner 
in  Tokyo  for  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Hamilton 
and  Mrs.  Leonard  Stidley.  We’ve  become  rural 
commuters  to  Tokyo  now.  and  enjoy  living  in 
the  country.  Quiet,  clean  air,  and  Japan’s  beau- 
tiful mountains  near  at  hand.  I still  continue 
my  volunteer  work  for  International  Social  Ser- 
vice. We  have  had  a foster  child  as  guest 
in  our  house  for  four  months  while  she  waits  to 
join  her  new  American  parents.  This  has  been  a 
wonderful  experience  for  all  of  us.”  Their  ad- 
dress: HQS  NSAPAC,  APO  343,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Bertram  Crocker,  t.  professor 
of  sociology  at  Monmouth  College,  has  been 
named  associate  minister  by  the  Unitarian  Fel- 
lowship of  Monmouth  County.  He  will  share 
the  ministerial  duties  with  the  first  minister.  In 
the  past  he  has  taught  at  the  University  of  Du- 
buque in  Iowa,  at  Ricker  College  in  Maine, 
and  at  the  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Puerto  Rico. 

John  Hamlin  and  his  wife,  Fran  Cade  Ham- 
lin, ’34,  are  in  this  country  on  furlough  from 
their  work  in  Chiengmai,  Thailand.  They  are 
assigned  by  Commission  of  Ecumenical  Mission 
and  Relations  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
to  work  with  the  United  Church  of  Christ  in 
Thailand,  and  are  called  “fraternal  workers” 
rather  than  missionaries. 

When  one  teacher  resigned  after  school 
opened,  the  Upper  Gwynedd  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, Lansdale,  Pa.,  elected  Mrs.  G.  K.  Brom- 
mer  (Katherine  Hoffman)  to  fill  the  vacancy  of 
public  school  music  teacher.  She  had  been 
teaching  in  North  Wales,  Pa. 

The  Detroit  Symphony  this  year  replaces  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  as  official  orchestra  of 
America’s  oldest  music  festival  — the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Music  Festival,  of  which  T.  Charles 
Lee  is  choral  director.  Lee  has  been  in  Detroit 
rehearsing  the  orchestra  in  the  works  which 
will  be  given  with  the  chorus  at  the  Festival. 
He  expects  this  year’s  Festival,  the  99th,  to 
be  one  of  the  greatest  in  its  history. 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Loomis  of  Richmond,  Ind., 
represented  Oberlin  College  on  Oct.  1 1 at  the 
inauguration  of  Robert  Hormon  Reardon,  t’43, 
as  president  of  Anderson  College  and  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  Anderson,  Ind. 

Mrs.  W.  M.  Dunn  (Margaret  E.  Rudd)  is 
living  at  106  Massanet  Ave.  in  Port  Lavaca, 
Texas,  where  her  husband  became  the  pastor 
of  the  First  Methodist  Church  last  summer. 
Their  eldest  son  is  a midshipman  at  the  U.S. 
Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  now  in  his  third 
year.  Margaret  writes,  “Away  down  here  in 
Texas  Oberlin  has  a very  fine  reputation.  I am 
proud  to  be  a graduate  from  such  a fine  school.” 

Kelvin  Van  Nuys  is  teaching  philosophy  and 
humanities  at  South  Dakota  School  of  Mines 
and  Technology,  Rapid  City,  S.  D.,  “my 
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birthplace  and  favorite  country.”  He  has  two 
children.  Laura  Regina  4]/2  plus  and  Janies 
Maxwell  3 plus. 

1937 

From  Robert  N.  Bliss  — ‘‘Teaching  world 
history  to  10th  graders  at  Roosevelt  High  School 
in  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y.  Active  in  Appalachian 
Mountain  Club.  Cantata  Singers.  Taught 
canoeing  at  American  National  Red  Cross  Small 
Crafte  School  in  Maine  last  June.  Summer  work 
as  waterfront  director  of  Camp  Trcetops,  run 
by  Oberlinians  Douglas  and  Helen  Lacy  Has- 
kell. both  ’23,  continues.” 

Henry  J.  Booker,  Jr.,  took  up  his  duties  as 
Minister  of  Music  at  Wesley  Methodist  Church 
in  Los  Angeles  on  Oct.  5.  Henry  has  both 
A.B.  and  Mus.B.  from  Oberlin  and  has  studied 
at  the  University  of  Chicago.  He  is  a member 
of  the  American  Guild  of  Organists  and  has 
served  on  the  faculty  of  Lincoln  University, 
Philadelphia,  and  at  Dillard  University,  New 
Orleans.  For  the  past  five  years  he  has  been 
organist  at  the  McCoy  Memorial  Baptist  Church 
in  Los  Angeles. 

Kooman  Boycheff  has  joined  the  department 
of  physical  education  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley,  after  12  years  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago.  Fie  is  director  of  intramural 
sports.  He  saw  the  Bob  Dixon  family,  the 

Kretchmars  and  Bob  Calvert  on  his  way  to  the 
Coast  and  looks  forward  to  seeing  other  Oberlin 
people  in  Berkeley.  Kooman’s  address  is  249 
Gerry  Ct.,  Walnut  Creek,  Calif. 

Elizabeth  M.  Campbell  is  the  new  executive 
director  of  the  Albany,  N.  Y.,  YWCA.  She 
got  her  A.M.  from  New  York  University  and 
has  been  variously  YWCA  program  director  in 
Grand  Rapids.  Mich.,  Westfield.  N.  J..  and 
Springield,  Ohio.  She  served  with  the  foreign 
division  of  the  National  Y in  Valparaiso,  Chile, 
and  in  Mexico  City.  She  was  the  association’s 
executive  director  in  Wilkinsburg,  Pa.,  until 
this  year. 

Mrs.  Leroy  E.  Peterson  (Lois  Goodenough) 
was  elected  Swarthmore.  Pa.,  Democratic  Chair- 
man in  June  and  was  busy  all  last  fall  keeping 
‘‘the  home  fires  burning  and  the  political  pot 
bubbling.” 

Rev.  Philip  H.  Gregory,  t,  has  moved  to 
Palmyra,  Mich.,  after  a pastorate  of  nearly  12 
years  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Brook- 
lyn. He  is  now  minister  of  the  Community 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Palmyra.  With  his  wife, 
Rhoda,  and  their  twelve-year-old  daughter,  he 
lives  at  6326  Palmyra  Road,  Palmyra. 

Mrs.  George  M.  Gantz  (Ruth  Leutner)  repre- 
sented Oberlin  College  on  Oct.  18  at  the  in- 
auguration of  Roald  Bergethon  as  president  of 
Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa. 

1938 

One  of  the  early  concerts  in  the  1958-59  sea- 
son of  the  Duke  University  Arts  Council  was 
given  by  Beveridge  Webster,  pianist,  and  his 
wife,  the  former  Frances  Brown,  mezzo-soprano. 

In  addition  to  her  role  as  concert  artist, 
Frances  Webster  is  wife  and  mother,  teaches 
music  to  her  two  children,  practices  daily,  ar- 
ranges student  recitals,  and  collaborates  with 
her  husband.  He  is  on  the  faculty  of  the 
Juilliard  School  of  Music. 

J.  Arthur  Campbell  has  been  made  Dean  of 
Harvey  Mudd  College  in  California.  Art  re- 
signed his  position  at  Oberlin  in  1957  to  go  to 
Harvey  Mudd  when  it  was  organized  to  be  in 
charge  of  the  chemistry  department. 

William  FI.  Platt,  seven-year-old  son  of  G. 
Stanley  Platt  and  Mrs.  Platt  (Eleanor  H. 
Adams,  ’43)  died  of  injuries  suffered  when  he 
was  struck  by  an  automobile  last  summer. 

Vernon  Reeder  is  associate  professor  of  music 
at  Ashland  College,  Ohio.  Fie  is  teaching  wood- 
wind instruments,  theory,  and  literature  courses 
in  the  Ashland  department  of  music.  Fie  was 
formerly  director  of  instrumental  music  in  the 
Rittman  Public  Schools,  then  instructor  of 
woodwinds  at  Ashland  College  and  in  the  Ash- 
land public  schools. 

Thornton  Zanolli,  certified  hearing  aid  audio- 
logist, is  president  of  the  Audiphonc  Company 
of  Detroit. 

1939 

Andrew  Berger  is  Associate  Professor  of 
Anatomy  at  the  University  of  Michigan  Medical 
School.  During  the  past  year  he  has  been  com- 


pleting a book  on  ornithology,  begun  by  Pro- 
fessor Josselyn  Van  Tyne  (who  died  in  January 
1957).  The  book  will  be  called  ''Fundamentals 
of  Ornithology”  and  will  be  published  next 
spring  by  Wiley  and  Sons.  New  York  City.  It 
will  include  ‘‘sections  on  bird  anatomy,  ecology, 
behavior,  and  taxonomy.  In  addition,  a large 
part  will  cover  ‘birds  of  the  world,’  a subject 
in  which  Professor  Van  Tyne  was  considered  an 
expert.” 

William  E.  Cady,  director  of  choral  music  in 
the  F.  D.  Roosevelt  High  School,  supervisor  of 
vocal  music  for  the  Hyde  Park  schools,  and 
vice  president  of  the  Dutchess  County  (N.  Y.) 
Music  Educators,  1958-59,  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee  for  the 
Community  Mixed  Chorus  and  as  one  of  three 
assistant  directors  for  the  1958-59  season. 

John  A.  Hornbeck  has  been  named  director 
of  electron  tube  and  transistor  development  for 
Bell  Telephone  Laboratories.  Fie  heads  a new 
general  department  which  was  established  be- 
cause of  the  increasing  volume  of  work  in  the 
field  of  device  development  at  the  Laboratories. 
Fie  has  been  director  of  electron  device  develop- 
ment since  1955,  having  joined  Bell  as  a re- 
search physicist  in  1946  after  receiving  his  Ph.D. 
from  M.I.T. 

Dr.  Harold  H.  Lentz,  t,  president  of  Car- 
thage College,  111.,  was  guest  minister  in  Oc- 
tober at  Trinity  Lutheran  Church,  Ashland, 
Ohio,  where  he  had  been  pastor  for  17  years  be- 
fore going  to  Carthage  College.  Dr.  Lentz  is 
the  author  of  a recent  book  on  Luther  and  Mel- 
ancthon.  He  is  a past  president  of  the  board 
of  social  mission  of  the  United  Lutheran  Church 
in  America. 

Oliver  Margolin  is  with  the  72nd  Army  Band 
at  Ft.  MacArthur,  Calif.,  and  would  like  to  get 
acquainted  with  other  Oberlin  alumni  in  that 
area.  His  address  is  22114  Ocean  Ave.,  Tor- 
rance. 

Edwin  Webb  Martin  is  one  of  three  key  men 
in  the  State  Department’s  China  team,  under 
John  Foster  Dulles,  according  to  an  article  in 
the  Cleveland  Press.  ‘‘Martin  is  a lanky,  crisp, 
friendly  sort  who  pecks  out  hurry-up  copy  on 
his  battered  typewriter.  He  is  41,  has  served 
State  since  1941,  including  assignments  in  Lon- 
don, Burma,  China,  and  Formosa.  He  took  part 
in  ambassadorial  talks  between  the  U.S.  and 
Chinese  Communists  at  Geneva.  Born  in  India 
of  American  parents,  he’s  a graduate  of  Ober- 
lin College  and  Fletcher  School  of  Law  and 
Diplomacy.  He  learned  Chinese  at  Yale.” 

Robert  Tipton  writes,  “We  are  living  quite 
simply  on  a few  acres  just  outside  Lancaster, 
S.  C.  Sunny  (Muskingum,  ’43)  is  teaching  our 
three  girls  at  home,  Judith,  7,  Connie,  5,  and 
Cynthia,  4.  I’m  writing,  building  a house, 
seeking  specific  ways  to  work  for  peace  — the 
unequivocal  abolition  of  war,  modern  world’s 
most  glaring  shame  — both  through  the  applica- 
tion of  Christ’s  teachings,  and  through  a 
strengthened  United  Nations,  based  on  inter- 
national sovereignty  and  law.  Whew  . . . ! After 
that  mouthful.  I might  add  we  are  still  hanker- 
ing to  return  to  our  home  regions  of  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania.” 

1940 

Verle  J.  Carson,  t,  was  appointed  last  June 
to  Central  Methodist  Church,  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Mich.  “A  recent  venture  in  ecumenicity  was 
the  entertainment  of  the  Michigan  State  Baptist 
Convention.  All  the  sessions  were  held  in  Cen- 
tral Methodist  Church.” 

In  the  November  Alumni  Magazine  we  re- 
ported that  Raymond  W.  Cummings  had  been 
elected  secretary  of  the  Crouse-FIinds  Company 
of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Since  then  he  has  been 
elected  treasurer  and  now  serves  in  a dual  ca- 
pacity. Cummings  is  active  in  community  af- 
fairs in  Syracuse  as  well  as  serving  the  Oberlin 
Alumni  Club  of  Central  New  York  as  president. 

“Sparky”  DiBiasio  was  appointed  principal  of 
Shore  Junior  Fligh  School  in  Euclid,  Ohio, 
where  he  has  been  assistant  principal  since  1954. 
Sparky  is  on  the  board  of  managers  of  the  Eu- 
clid YMCA.  board  of  stewards  of  the  East  Shore 
Methodist  Church,  and  sponsor,  for  the  past  10 
years,  of  the  High  School  Youth  Fellowship 
there.  Fie  was  director  1946-53  of  summer  base- 
ball for  Euclid  and  helped  to  organize  the  Midget 
and  Little  Leagues.  He  lives  with  his  wife, 
Tony  Zanolli  and  their  three  children  — Dan- 
ette.  David,  and  Carol,  at  131  Luikart  Drive. 
Shore  High  is  one  of  the  largest  junior  high 
schools  in  Ohio. 


Frederick  E.  Frazier,  an  associate  of  the  Gor- 
don C.  Henley  agency  (Worcester,  Mass.)  of 
the  New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany. attended  an  intensive  two-week  course  at 
the  company’s  home  office  in  Boston  in  the  fall. 
It  covered  the  latest  developments  in  the  applica- 
tion of  life  insurance  to  business,  estate,  and 
family  protection  problems.  He  was  one  of  30 
agents  from  all  sections  of  the  country  who 
qualified  on  the  basis  of  outstanding  field  records 
to  participate  in  the  course.  Fred  and  his  wife, 
the  former  Anna  Burd,  and  their  daughters  live 
on  Main  Street,  Sturbridge,  Mass. 

Robert  Kretchmar,  associate  professor  of  phy- 
sical education,  on  leave  this  academic  year, 
represented  Oberlin  College  on  Sept.  29  at  the 
inauguration  of  Clark  Kerr  as  president  of  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley.  With 
Berkeley  as  home  base.  Bob  is  visiting  schools 
in  the  West  to  observe  physical  education  de- 
partments of  other  colleges. 

Richard  G.  Stephenson  was  at  South  Point, 
radio  tracking  station  at  the  southernmost  tip 
of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  “saw”  the  Pioneer 
moon-probe  vehicle  plunge  back  into  the  earth’s 
atmosphere.  Stephenson,  who  manages  the 
station,  had  been  there  since  June.  It  is  ope- 
rated by  the  Space  Technology  Laboratories  of 
Los  Angeles,  which  is  in  charge  of  the  Air 
Force’s  moon-probe  scientific  program.  South 
Point  was  the  last  in  the  earth-girdling  chain  of 
monitoring  stations  to  track  the  Pioneer. 
Stephenson  and  his  family  were  to  return  to 
Los  Angeles  some  time  in  October.  They  are 
his  wife,  Carol  Suppnick,  ’39,  and  three  sons. 

In  his  acceptance  speech  as  head  of  the  Prot- 
estant Council  of  New  York  City,  Dr.  Gardner 
C.  Taylor,  t,  said,  in  part,  “Many  of  us  think 
that  the  great  danger  of  our  times  is  the  frown-^ 
ing  nemesis  traveling  on  the  sable  wings  of  20th 
Century  Science  . . . Not  so ! . . . The  world’s 
future,  to  put  it  bluntly,  hinges  on  the  direction 
toward  which  darker  peoples  in  Asia  and  Africa 
look  for  equality  and  mutuality.  Our  success  or 
failure  will  not  hinge  on  our  material  aid  alone 
to  these  vast,  stirring,  awakening  millions,  but 
on  the  honest,  basic  assessment  of  human  equality 
and  dignity  we  communicate  to  them,  and  which 
they  see  reflected  in  our  American  society.” 

1941 

Dr.  Charles  B.  Copher,  t,  Dean  of  Gammon 
Theological  Seminary,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  was  the 
speaker  for  the  annual  Convocation  at  Morris- 
town College  in  Tennessee  in  October. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  (Gladys  Drew)  Andrew  H. 
Thompson  are  now  in  Pittsburgh.  Andy  was 
transferred  there  by  the  Hartford  Accident  and 
Indemnity  Co.,  as  claim  supervisor.  With  their 
son  Paul,  age  12,  daughter  Pat,  age  8.  Andy 
and  Gladys  are  living  at  20  Seneca  Road,  Pitts- 
burgh 34. 

An  undated  clipping  from  the  El  Paso  Times 
shows  a picture  of  Harry  Drypolcher  and  an- 
other man  receiving  checks  of  $500  each  as  win- 
ners “in  a recent  nation-wide  Prestone  World 
Series  contest.”  Drypolcher  is  a salesman  for 
Flassee  Tractor  Co.  of  El  Paso.  Sorry,  we  don’t 
know  any  more  about  the  contest. 

Ken  McAllister  is  in  charge  of  Plymouth  In- 
terior Styling.  His  wife,  Jean  Brown,  ’42, 
says  they  have  moved  into  a new  split-level  home 
and  “are  happy  to  have  room  to  spread  out  a 
bit  at  last.  We’d  love  to  have  visits  from  Ober- 
lin friends.”  Their  daughters,  Lois  and  Carol, 
are  14  and  6 respectively.  The  address  is 
7163  Brookridge  Drive,  Birmingham,  Mich. 

Marion  C.  Scott  is  living  in  Loveland.  Ohio. 
“Since  I have  been  here,”  she  writes,  “I  have 
been  attending  the  nearby  Sycamore  Presby- 
terian Church,  have  joined  it,  and  sing  in  the 
choir.  I have  baby  sat,  visited  neighbors,  and 
relatives  have  visited  here.”  Her  address  is 
R.  No.  4,  Box  526  A,  Loveland,  Ohio. 

Russell  W.  Sursaw,  t,  expected  his  new  home 
to  be  completed  about  Jan.  15.  Last  August  his 
church  in  Algonac,  Mich.,  dedicated  $140,000 
educational  unit. 

Harrison  A.  (Pete)  Williams  was  one  of  the 
successful  candidates  in  the  November  election. 
He  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  from 
New  Jersey. 

1942 

Richard  Bliss  joined  the  Bennett  College  fac- 
ulty in  the  fall  as  instructor  in  sociology  and 
economics.  He  is  working  on  his  doctorate  at 
Cornell  University. 
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Stuart  A.  Dunham  became  city  editor  of  the 
Binghamton,  N.  Y..  Press  on  January  1.  Dun- 
ham joined  the  Press  staff  in  1943,  returning  to 
his  native  city  as  a reporter.  He  covered  most 
beats  and  was  City  Hall  and  political  reporter 
before  becoming  assistant  city  editor  in  Sep- 
tember 1957.  In  1951  he  was  a reporter  in  the 
Washington  Bureau  of  the  Press  for  seven 
months. 

From  Mike  Fisher:  ‘‘The  past  few  months  in 
Panama  City  were  enlivened  by  renewed  ac- 
quaintances with  the  Rudy  Schmidt’s  (Ferdi- 
nand and  Katherine  Fuller  Schmidt,  ’40).  We 
moved  to  Daytona  Beach  to  take  a district  man- 
ager’s job  with  The  Equitable  Life  of  U.S. 
(Mike  has  been  an  agent  with  them  for  11 
years).  We  are  living  in  Ormond  Beach  (73 
Coquina  Drive)  ...  if  there  are  any  Oberlin 
folks  here  . . . call  us!  In  the  past  three  years 
we  have  acquired  our  third  son.  Jack,  received 
my  Chartered  Life  Underwriter  degree,  and 
been  promoted  to  Major  in  the  USAF  Reserve.” 
Bob  W.  and  Virginia  Baker  Holmes  are  in 
Alliance,  Ohio,  where  Bob  is  teaching  in  the 
religion  department  of  Mount  Union  College. 
They  report  ‘‘family  very  happy  to  be  living  in 
Ohio  again.”  Sally  is  11  and  in  sixth  grade 
and  Jonathan  is  9 and  in  the  fourth. 

Walter  Steinhaus,  a graduate  of  Northwestern 
University  who  did  further  work  in  the  Oberlin 
Conservatory,  1940-42.  has  been  appointed  head 
of  the  music  education  department  at  Wesleyan 
College.  Macon,  Ga.  He  has  been  director  of 
the  Macon  Youth  Orchestra  for  the  past  two 
years.  He  was  cellist  with  the  Atlanta  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  and  appeared  with  that  group 
as  soloist,  the  Atlanta  Opera  Company  Or- 
chestra, and  the  Columbus,  Ga.,  Symphony. 

Mrs.  James  Draper  (Kay  Wear)  and  family 
have  moved  to  Chicago  where  her  husband  is 
principal  of  the  Upper  School  at  Morgan  Park 
Academy.  Their  address  is  2164  West  112th 
St.,  Chicago  43.  Until  next  June  the  school  is 
military  in  nature,  including  Reveille,  complete 
with  trumpet  blasts,  at  6 :25  a.  m.  Says  Kay, 
“Draper  Corps  reaction:  Ugh!”  Her  husband 
makes  chapel  speeches,  solves  problems,  and 
teaches  two  sections  of  American  literature  to 
juniors  who  are  overwhelmed  by  homework 
(which  they’re  having  for  the  first  time  in  their 
lives.  Kay  and  husband  have  joined  the  Morgan 
Park  Congregational  Church  and  sing  in  its 
choir. 

1943 

Mrs.  Ralph  A.  Reith,  Jr.  (Emma  Abel)  is  di- 
recting the  physical  education  program  for  girls 
instituted  in  the  fall  at  the  Keene,  N.  H., 
YMCA.  Emma  taught  at  the  College  of  Woos- 
ter and  was  an  instructor  in  welfare  and  recrea- 
tion work  in  the  U.S.  Navy.  Her  instruction 
at  the  Keene  YM  includes  exercises,  physical 
achievement  tests,  rhythms  for  coordination, 
dancing,  and  group  games  in  the  program  for 
girls. 

Mary  Dewar,  director  of  nursing  at  Scott 
Memorial  Hospital  in  Dondi,  Angola,  Africa,  is 
in  the  United  States  on  furlough.  In  October 
she  was  in  her  home  state  of  New  Jersey  and 
speaking  at  churches  there.  In  Angola  she  does 
some  nursing  both  at  Scott  Hospital  and  in  a 
nearby  tuberculosis  sanatorium,  in  addition  to 
her  teaching.  Her  nursing  school  in  Angola 
has  an  enrollment  of  50,  mostly  men,  and  offers 
a three-year  course. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joel  B.  Hayden,  Jr.,  announce 
the  arrival  of  a daughter,  Rebecca  Sidney,  on 
Oct.  6,  1958.  Her  two  brothers  are  delighted, 
as  are  her  parents. 

Julia  McGrew  is  “assistant  professor  of  Eng- 
lish at  Vassar,  where  I have  the  good  luck  to 
share  a house  in  Poughkeepsie  with  a friend, 
so  that  we  can  combine  academic  with  domestic 
adventures.  Currently  raising  spaniels  and 
Siamese  cats,  fighting  the  erratic  plumbing, 
and  being  daily  more  and  more  enchanted  by 
‘the  Dutchess.’  ” 

Jack  Shapiro  appeared  twice  on  programs  in 
the  1958  Fall  Concert  Series  at  the  City  College 
of  New  York.  On  Nov.  13  he  was  violist  with 
the  Faculty  String  Quartet  which  played  De- 
bussy’s Quartet  in  G Minor,  and  on  Dec.  4,  he 
conducted  the  vocal  ensemble  that  gave  a 
group  of  Bach  Chorales  and  Chorale  Preludes. 

Arthur  A.  Siebens  and  wife,  Barbara  Du- 
tcmple,  “have  moved  to  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, with  five  kids,  to  direct  a Respiratory 
and  Rehabilitation  Center  at  University  Hospi- 
tals.” Art  was  formerly  professor  of  physiology 


at  the  State  University  of  New  York  Down 
State  Medical  Center.  The  Siebens  arc  living 
at  205  N.  Prospect  Ave.,  Madison,  Wis. 

1944 

J.  Allen  Ficken  has  been  named  district 
manager  of  the  Detroit  office  of  Douglas- 
Guardian  Warehouse  Corp.  of  New  Orleans.  He 
has  been  field  representative  for  the  corporation 
in  Western  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Michigan. 

Dr.  H.  Beecher  Hicks,  t,  pastor  of  the  Mt. 
Olivet  Baptist  Church  of  Columbus.  Ohio,  was 
chairman  of  the  Ohio  Baptist  Pastors  Conven- 
tion in  1958,  the  first  Negro  pastor  to  be  so 
honored  in  this  organization.  Mt.  Olivet  Pap- 
ist Church  last  year  completed  its  new  $200,000 
building  with  a Sanctuary  seating  1.000,  an  edu- 
cational center  and  a Fellowship  Hall. 

Mrs.  Richard  A.  Tybout  (Rita  Holloway) 
sends  a new  address  — 324  Pingree  Drive,  Wor- 
thington, Ohio,  and  says.  “We  have  been  in 
our  ‘new’  home  for  more  than  a year  and  have 
added  a new  baby  to  the  clan  — Robert  Max- 
well. age  1.  Alice  is  almost  9 and  Jim  almost 
5.  Dick  is  an  associate  professor  of  economics 
at  Ohio  State  University.  I keep  busy  with 
Brownies.  Sunday  School,  playing  trios  and 
square  dancing.” 

Howard  K.  Kaufman  was  transferred  from 
Laos  to  Korea  where  he  is  doing  community 
development  work  and  enjoying  it.  He  is  also 
giving  a course  in  cultural  anthropology  at  the 
Far  East  Branch  of  the  University  of  Maryland. 
He  says,  “Despite  the  small  American  com- 
munity here,  there  are  six  Oberlin  alumni,  in- 
cluding G.  Barnet  Odense,  ’54,  Dr.  E.  Cowles 
Andrus,  ’16,  and  James  L.  Whitely,  ’58.” 

Janet  Knapp,  assistant  instructor  in  history 
of  music  at  Yale  University,  was  the  speaker 
at  the  second  of  a series  of  lectures  in  New 
Haven  sponsored  by  the  Women’s  Committee  of 
the  New  Haven  Symphony  Orchestra.  Her 
lecture  dealt  with  the  program  the  Orchestra 
was  to  give  that  evening.  Last  year  Janet  was 
in  Oberlin  as  instructor  in  the  history  of  music. 
She  has  returned  to  Yale  this  year  to  continue 
work  on  her  doctorate  and  to  teach  — one  of  the 
first  women  to  teach  Yale  undergraduates. 
Janet,  who  was  a Shansi  Rep,  is  now  a trustee 
of  the  Oberlin  Shansi  Memorial  Association. 

After  having  a pastorate  for  eight  years  at 
Walnut  Street  Methodist  Church,  Flo  well,  Mich., 
William  Cardwell  Prout,  t,  was  transferred  to 
the  First  Methodist  Church,  Wayne,  Mich.,  in 
June  1958. 

1945 

The  Rev.  Harry  L.  Bigelow,  t,  became  min- 
ister of  pastoral  care  at  the  Old  Stone  Church 
in  Cleveland  on  November  2.  His  duties  will 
include  sharing  in  the  preaching  ministry,  guid- 
ing the  pastoral  care  program,  supervising  the 
stewardship  program,  and  sharing  in  counsel- 
ing and  public  relations.  Fie  will  serve  under 
the  Rev.  Lewis  Raymond,  pastor. 

Robert  Bond,  t,  writes,  “After  1^2  years  as 
general  manager  of  Bond  International,  Inc. 
and  personnel  consultant  to  Michigan  Malleable 
Iron  Co.,  and  Brown  McLaren  Mfg.  Co.  — all 
in  Detroit  area  — now  back  in  parish  ministry 
as  minister  of  First  Congregational  Church, 
Beardstown,  111.,  in  the  heart  of  the  Lincoln 
country.” 

Mrs.  William  G.  Coyle,  Jr.  (Mary  Hethering- 
ton)  moved  to  Florida  in  July.  IFer  husband  is 
plant  manager  of  the  American  Can  Co.  in 
Plymouth,  Fla.  “We  live  just  north  of  Orlando 
and  are  anxious  to  meet  and  greet  all  Oberlin 
classmates  in  the  area.”  The  address  is  1700 
Cheyenne  Trail,  Maitland,  Fla. 

Mrs.  James  Beattnan  (Mary  Lou  Scarbor- 
ough) reports  that  Jim,  ’4S,  is  attending  law 
school  at  George  Washington  University  nights. 
She  herself  is  busy  with  their  three  children : 
Jeff,  age  7,  Kristie,  age  4,  and  Gus.  age  1.  They 
have  bought  a house  near  Annandale,  Va.,  and 
would  love  to  hear  from  any  old  friends.  The 
address  is  1427  Oliver  Ave.,  Falls  Church,  Va. 

William  C.  Tuck  became  one  of  the  ministers 
of  the  First  Congregational  Church  in  Cheshire, 
Conn.,  in  September.  Bill  holds  degrees  from 
Chicago  Theological  Seminary  and  Columbia 
University.  Fie  taught  for  a while  at  Phillips 
Academy  and  has  served  as  a Congregational 
minister  in  Glenview,  Aurora,  and  Chicago,  111. 
Before  going  to  Cheshire  he  was  director  of  re- 
ligious education  at  the  Scarsdale.  N.  Y.,  Con- 
gregational Church.  Bill’s  wife  is  the  former 


II.  Anne  Parker,  ’46.  They  have  four  children, 
Susan,  David,  Stephen,  and  Mary. 

1946 

F.  Burr  Clifford,  t.  left  Emory  University  in 
August,  after  five  pleasant  years  in  Georgia,  to 
join  the  faculty  of  Southwestern  University  in 
Georgetown.  Texas.  It  is  a small  school,  he 
writes,  of  a little  over  600  students,  concentrat- 
ing on  liberal  arts  programs. 

The  Rev.  Kenneth  Griswold,  t,  was  honored 
in  September  by  his  congregation  and^  many 
other  friends  in  the  community  for  his  25  years 
in  the  ministry.  Special  services  were  held  at 
the  Bancroft  and  Durand,  Mich.,  churches  in 
the  morning,  followed  by  an  anniversary  dinner 
and  open  house  at  the  Durand  church  from  4 
to  8 p.  m.  Griswold  got  his  A.B.  from  Taylor 
University  in  1933  and  began  work  in  the 
ministry  that  year.  Later  he  attended  Garrett 
Biblical  Institute  and  transferred  to  the  Ober- 
lin Graduate  School  of  Theology  where  he  re- 
ceived the  B.D.  in  1946.  His  work  for  the 
community  includes  service  on  the  Civic  Ad- 
visory Board,  membership  in  the  Durand  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  its  executive  board,  and 
co-editorship  of  the  Rotary  Bulletin. 

Allene  Knighten  was  married  on  August  22  to 
Dr.  Felton  G.  Clark,  president  of  Southern 
University.  Allene  teaches  organ  and  theory 
at  Southern  and  has  been  organist  for  uni- 
versity programs.  Since  graduating  from  Ober- 
lin, Allene  has  studied  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  with  Marcel  Dupre  in  Paris,  and  at 
Columbia  University  and  Juilliard  in  New  York 
City.  A reception  honoring  the  couple  was  held 
in  Baton  Rouge  early  in  October. 

Mrs.  Robert  L.  Henderson  (Alice  Meyers)  re- 
ports that  they  have  moved  back  to  California 
after  a year  in  West  Orange,  N.  J.  Bob  is 
a research  psychologist  for  the  Navy  at  the 
Pacific  Missile  Center.  The  children  are  Kay, 
l1/ 2 months,  and  Tom,  3J4-  Alice  misses  her 
eastern  Oberlin  friends  and  says,  “If  anyone  is 
near  us,  please  give  us  a call.”  Their  address 
is  265  Carol  Drive,  Ventura,  Calif. 

Harold  A.  Peck  became  general  manager  of 
the  Isaac  Long  Store  in  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  in 
September.  It  was  a newly  created  position. 
For  the  past  12  years  Peck  has  been  with  the 
John  G.  Meyer  Company  in  Albany,  N.  Y., 
where  he  was  buyer  in  various  departments  and 
more  recently  merchandized  the  main  floor  ac- 
cessory departments.  He  is  married  and  the 
father  of  three  sons. 

Wilma  Seeman  (she  is  Mrs.  Thomas  W. 
Ainsworth)  is  living  in  Hong  Kong  where  her 
husband  is  a consul  in  the  political  section  of 
the  Consulate.  They  had  had  a tour  in  Saigon 
where  son  Billy  had  acquired  considerable  fa- 
cility in  the  French  and  Vietnamese  languages. 
But  he  has  cultivated  a strong  Britsh  accent 
since  going  to  school  in  Hong  Kong.  Last 
spring  the  Ainsworths  adopted  a baby  girl, 
Jeannie.  who  is  a joy  to  all  of  them,  Billy 
especially.  Wilma  says  they  hope  to  remain 
in  Hong  Kong  another  two  years  and  look  for- 
ward to  visits  from  any  Oberlinians  passing 
through.  The  address  is  American  Consulate 
General,  Hong  Kong,  B.C.C. 

1947 

James  Earnest  Boyce  was  married  on  Oct.  11 
to  Sheila  Vincent  in  the  Chapel  of  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology.  Since  graduating 
from  Oberlin,  Jim  has  studied  at  the  Fletcher 
School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy,  served  in  the 
U.S.  Navy,  and  is  now  a member  of  the  faculty 
of  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration.  Fie  is  president  of  Associates 
for  International  Research  in  Cambridge. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Calvert  (Janice  Mills) 
recently  moved  to:  265  Grizzly  Peak  Boulevard, 
Berkeley,  California.  Bob  is  manager  of  the 
Bureau  of  Occupations  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mary  Jane  Corry  is  teaching  in  the  music  de- 
partment of  Whitman  College.  Walla  Walla, 
Wash.  She  spent  the  summer  in  Europe  again, 
to  revisit  former  teachers  and  take  slides  of 
baroque  instruments  for  showing  as  accompani- 
ment to  harpsichord-piano  lecture  recitals  in  the 
Northwest. 

Marjorie  Lane  writes:  “On  August  22,  1958, 
Louis  J.  Karabatsos  and  I were  married  in  the 
Lakewood  Congregational  Church  in  Cleveland. 
Ohio.  We  have  made  our  permanent  residence 
in  Barre.  Massachusetts,  where  Lou  is  teaching 
at  the  high  school.  We  arc  living  right  next 
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door  to  two  other  Oberlinians,  my  sister  Eliza- 
beth Lane  Hodgen,  ’44.  and  John  E.  Ilodgen. 
’46.” 

Richard  E.  McGinnis,  who  had  been  field 
sales  manager,  is  now  vice  president,  sales,  of 
Gregory  Industries,  Inc.,  of  Lorain,  Ohio. 

The  Mauney  twins.  Ernest  and  Miles,  gave  a 
two-piano  concert  in  Town  Hall,  New  York 
City,  on  October  13.  Said  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  & Sun  critic.  “Apart  from  the  be- 
wildering similarities  of  looks  and  mannerisms, 
the  Mauneys  are  quite  a piano  team.  They 
pack  plenty  of  feeling  in  their  identical  hearts.” 
He  called  their  program  "remarkable  in  balance 
and  diversity”  and  wrote  of  their  “solid  tech- 
nique. combined  with  clean,  incisive  tone.”  “The 
Mauneys  showed  a firm  grasp  of  content  and 
texture.”  He  considered  it  a “brilliant  con- 
cert.” 

Last  summer  Rev.  Michael  Ringenburg.  t, 
was  appointed  pastor  of  St.  Mark’s  Methodist 
Church.  Lima,  Ohio.  It  is  the  third  largest 
Methodist  church  in  that  city.  lie  has  served 
pastorates  in  the  Columbus.  Springfield  and  Wil- 
mington District  of  the  Ohio  Area  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church.  In  the  past  ten  years  he  has 
engaged  in  three  church  building  programs, 
including  both  a church  and  religious  educa- 
tion buildings. 

Gertrude  Scharr  (formerly  Szaroleta)  has  re- 
turned to  Ohio  University  where  she  teaches 
piano  and  is  a member  of  the  viola  section  of 
the  University  Symphony.  During  a leave  of 
absence  last  year  she  was  assistant  manager 
and  buyer  for  Kathy’s  Kiddyland,  infants’ 
and  children’s  apparel  shop  owned  by  her 
mother  in  Santa  Ana,  Calif.  While  in  California 
she  was  staff  accompanist  and  coach  in  the 
voice  studios  of  Willard  Bassett,  director  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Conservatory ; accompanist,  in 
a series  of  lecture  recitals,  to  Henri  Temianka, 
violinst  of  the  Paganini  Quartet;  and  was  active 
in  other  musical  groups.  She  attended  a series 
of  master  classes  in  piano  pedagogy  under  Leo 
Padolsky,  pianist  and  lecturer. 

Joseph  G.  Schneider  and  family  are  living  at 
1615  Lane.  Laredo.  Texas,  where  they  are  “hap- 
py to  welcome  Oberlinians.”  Joe’s  wife  is 
the  former  Carmen  Rattenstein.  They  have  two 
daughters,  Kathy  and  Cindy. 

Richard  Tear  represented  Oberlin  College  on 
Oct.  4 at  the  inuaguration  of  Richard  G.  Fol- 
som as  president  of  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute, Troy,  N.  Y. 

1948 

Jack  and  Monnie  Arbour  (Marian  Kohn) 
moved  on  Oct.  3 to  a new  home  in  Rocky  River, 
Ohio  (Cleveland  suburb).  A year  ago  Jack 
was  promoted  to  Named  Account  Zone  Sales 
Manager  for  Burroughs  Corp.  That  necessitated 
daily  trips  to  Cleveland  — hence  the  move. 
Monnie’s  mother  died  on  Oct.  14.  which  called 
them  away  to  Milwaukee  for  a few  days. 

Lavinina  J.  Branen,  a medical  stenographer  at 
St.  John’s  Hospital  in  Lakewood,  is  living  at 
1419  Grace  Ave.,  Apt.  7,  and  would  like  to 
hear  from  Oberlin  friends. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Knauer  (Edith  Cripe)  with  her 
husband  and  two  children  is  now  living  in 
Maracaibo,  Venezuela.  They  have  done  some 
sightseeing  and  find  the  country  beautiful.  The 
address:  San  Jacinto,  Venezolana,  C.  A.,  Apar- 
tado  142,  Maracaibo,  Venezuela. 

June  Drum  (Mrs.  Robert  Swartwout)  and 
family  have  moved  to  Urbana,  111.  where  her 
husband  is  an  instructor  and  graduate  student 
at  the  University  of  Illinois  in  the  electrical 
engineering  department.  June  keeps  busy  with 
three  sons  and  the  three  choirs  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Urbana. 

The  Research  Corporation  has  awarded  a Cot- 
trell Grant  of  $3,300  to  William  B.  Guenther 
for  research  equipment.  Bill  writes  that  he  used 
the  money  for  a spectrophotometer  for  his  proj- 
ect on  the  reactions  of  inorganic  complexions. 
He  is  teaching  at  the  University  of  the  South 
at  Sewanee,  Tcnn.  At  a fall  meeting  of  the 
Chicago  Chemical  Society  he  saw  a number  of 
Oberlin  chemists,  including  Bill  Child,  ’50,  who 
teaches  at  Carleton  College  and  who  received  a 
similar  grant. 

A card  in  October  from  Mary  W.  Wright 
.says,  “Just  back  from  five  weeks  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia, visiting  friends  I had  never  met  but 
with  whom  I’ve  been  corresponding  since  Ober- 
lin days,  when  we  sent  all  those  food  packages 
via  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee. 


A very  exciting  exparience.  personally,  socially, 
politically  the  top  point  of  everything,  so 
far,  I'd  say!” 

1949 

Dr.  Ruth  W.  Catton  sailed  for  India  on  Oct. 
15  to  begin  a lifetime  career  as  a Congregational 
medical  missionary.  After  a year’s  language 
study  in  Bangalore.  Ruth  will  begin  her  service 
at  the  Christian  Mission  Hospital  in  Madurai. 
South  India.  After  two  years’  study  at  the 
Mayo  Clinic  School  of  Physical  Therapy,  she 
entered  Northwestern  University  Medical  School 
in  Chicago,  receiving  the  M.D.  degree  in  1955. 
She  interned  at  the  Mary  Fletcher  Hospital  in 
Burlington,  Vt.  and  completed  her  residency  in 
pediatrics  in  July  at  the  King  County  Hospital 
and  Children’s  Orthopedic  Hospital  in  Seattle. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Homer  C.  Cooper  (Patricia  M. 
Irvin)  announce  the  birth  of  Marian  Wooddell 
Cooper  on  Oct.  20.  Alice  (37  months  plus)  and 
Ben  (19  months  plus)  appear  to  approve  of  their 
little  sister.  Homer  is  still  teaching  in  the 
psychology  department  at  Montana  State  Uni- 
versity. The  Coopers  live  at  916  East  Beckwith 
Ave..  Missoula,  Mont,  and  hope  that  Oberlin 
friends  will  drop  in  on  their  way  to  Glacier 
National  Park  and  other  Western  wonders. 

After  two  years  of  general  practice,  Donald 
F.  Loeffler  is  in  his  second  year  of  radiology 
residency  at  University  Hospitals,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  In  1952  he  and  Joan  Bowen  (Mather, 
’52)  were  married.  They  have  a son,  Bowen, 
nearly  two  years  old,  and  a daughter,  Susan, 
born  September  29.  Their  address  is  100  Grand 
Blvd.,  Bedford,  Ohio. 

Louis  P.  Meyer,  t,  was  appointed  national 
secretary  of  the  department  of  evangelism  of 
the  Church  of  God  in  June  1957.  During  the 
first  semester  of  the  current  year  he  was  teach- 
ing three  hours  a week  in  the  graduate  school 
of  theology  in  Anderson,  Ind. 

The  department  of  community  services  of  the 
Grosse  Pointe,  Mich.,  Public  School  System 
offers  evening  courses  in  a wide  range  of  sub- 
jects to  adults.  German  conservation  for  be- 
ginners is  taught  by  Dr.  Jack  Moeller.  After 
graduation  from  Oberlin  Jack  studied  at  Prince- 
ton University  on  a Woodrow  Wilson  Fellow- 
ship. He  taught  at  Princeton,  the  Peddie 
School,  and  at  Oberlin  before  going  to  Grosse 
Pointe. 

Doris  Parr  is  studying  organ  in  Frankfurt- 
am  Main,  Germany,  with  Helmut  Wacha. 

1950 

Robert  D.  Bent  and  his  wife.  Mary,  and 
their  daughter  Lisa  (born  April  8,  ’58)  moved 
to  Bloomington.  Ind.,  from  New  York  City 
in  September.  Bob  is  now  an  assistant  profes- 
sor in  the  department  of  physics  at  Indiana 
University.  They  would  be  happy  to  hear 
from  friends  and  classmates.  The  address  is 
1000  East  17th  St.,  Bloomington. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Blalock,  Jr.  (Amy  Bonar)  had 
her  second  daughter,  Kathleen  (Katie),  on  Oct. 
9.  Pier  other  daughter,  Susan,  will  be  three 
years  old  this  month  (Jan.)  Amy’s  husband, 
Tad,  is  an  assistant  professor  of  sociology  at 
the  University  of  Michigan.  "We  have  our  own 
home  here  now  and  plan  to  stay.” 

Early  in  October  Dwight  Brown  was  ordained 
and  installed  as  minister  of  the  First  Unitarian 
Church  of  Trenton,  N.  J.  Dwight  was  grad- 
uated from  Starr  King  Theological  Seminary, 
where  he  went  after  working  for  serveral  yfars 
as  executive  secretary  for  the  Ohio  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  later  as  executive 
secretary  of  the  Xenia,  Ohio,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Last  summer  he  worked  on  a special 
project  for  the  Research  Service  of  the  National 
Council  of  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

Richard  Connelly,  organist  and  choirmaster 
of  St.  Paul’s  Episcopal  Church  of  Westfield, 
N.  J.,  since  1956,  gave  a recital  in  October,  the 
first  in  a series  of  special  musical  events  planned 
at  St.  Paul’s. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  (Phyllis  Dodge)  Donald  Layton 
have  returned  to  the  United  States  from  Eng- 
land. Don  is  associated  with  Dr.  R.  P.  Mackay 
in  the  practice  of  neurology  and  is  on  the  staff  of 
St.  Luke’s  Hospital  in  Chicago.  The  Laytons’ 
address  is  501  E.  32nd  St.,  Apt.  1501,  Chicago 
16,  111.  Phyllis  and  daughter  Eleanor  (going 
on  two  years  old)  “are  enjoying  our  new  lake- 
view  apartment  and  renewing  our  acquaintance 
with  supermarkets  and  ‘the  American  way  of 
life.’  ” 


Mrs.  Charles  Sutton  (Jacqueline  Ferrell)  is 
soprano  soloist  at  a large  Episcopal  Church  in 
Sayre,  Pa.,  and  has  ten  piano  students,  in  addi- 
tion to  “being  a very  busy  wife  and  mother.” 
Her  husband  is  high  school  principal  at  East 
Smithfield.  Pa.  They  have  three  children, 
Gary  7,  Brian  4y2,  and  Robin  Louise  2. 

Lois  Fishman,  violinist,  was  one  of  two  artists 
presented  in  the  first  in  a series  of  concerts  ar- 
ranged by  Pro  Art,  auxiliary  of  Morning  Musi- 
cals of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  Fishman  was  Lois 
Lyman.  Her  husband  is  Irwin  Fishman.  She 
has  been  a soloist  with  the  Rhode  Island  Phil- 
harmonic and  was  featured  last  spring  on  the 
Civic  Morning  Musical  guest  night. 

Frank  T.  Lendrim  and  family  moved  to  Ann 
Arbor  in  September  where  he  is  working  to- 
wards a Pli.D.  He  has  an  assistantship,  teach- 
ing part  time  in  the  University.  He  and  Bettye 
Jean  (Mrs.  Lendrim)  have  two  children.  Me- 
lanie, just  past  two  years  old,  and  Nancy,  go- 
ing on  one  — “both  wonderful  children,”  says 
Frank. 

Robert  Light  is  an  art  dealer,  handling  old 
master  prints  and  drawings.  It  entails  extensive 
traveling,  both  domestic  and  foreign.  It  is 
Bob’s  own  business  — R.  M.  Light  & Co.,  at 
421  Beacon  St.,  Boston  15.  Mass. 

Rev.  Hans  M.  Poppe,  t.  began  a mission  proj- 
ect in  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.  last  July,  founding 
the  Crestwood  Community  Church  (United 
Church).  Founding  Sunday  was  Oct.  5,  with 
51  members  signed  for  charter  membership.  For 
the  time  being  they  are  holding  services  in  a 
funeral  chapel.  Hans  and  Ruth  Poppe  have 
two  children  — Mark  6 and  Tanis  8. 

From  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Seabright  (Joan 
Schadel,  ’51)  “Bigger  family,  bigger  house  — 
two  boys  and  another  due  in  January  (not  a boy 
necessarily!)  John’s  taking  flying  lessons  and 
Joan  is  taking  piano.”  The  address : 39  Maple 
Ave.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Mrs.  Martin  Silverman  (Sylvia  Trees)  writes, 
“The  Silvermans  have  recently  become  pai  t 
owners  of  Kippewa  for  Girls,  a summer  camp 
on  Lake  Cobbosseecontee  near  Winthrop,  Maine. 
We  all  love  camp  life,  especially  Linda  Ann. 
age  4,  and  Paul  Jeremy,  one  in  December.  In 
the  winter  we  live  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  where 
Marty  is  director  of  the  Cambridge  Jewish 
Community  Center,  Linnie  goes  to  nursery 
school,  and  I am  a busy  housewife.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warner  White  (she  was  Janet 
Brown)  are  living  in  Berkeley  Heights,  N.  J.. 
where  Warner  has  been  working  in  the  switch- 
in  research  department  at  Bell  Telephone  Lab- 
oratories at  Murray  Hill  since  December  1957. 
They  are  in  a new  home  at  50  Shadow  Lane, 
Berkeley  Heights.  Their  children  are  Philip  4. 
and  Christopher  2]/2. 

William  R.  Young,  M.D.,  has  completed  his 
two-year  tour  of  duty  with  the  Army  and  re- 
sumed his  medical  residency  at  University  Hos- 
pitals, Cleveland. 


1951 

The  Arthur  F.  Becknells  have  a son  born 
October  16,  1958,  named  Alan  Frederick  Beck- 
nell.  New  address  for  all  5205  Barton  Road, 
Madison  5,  Wis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dan  Bradley  (she  was  Trudy 
Hess)  announce  the  birth  of  Debra  Ann  on  Oc- 
tober 27.  The  Bradleys  live  at  914  Kenbrook 
Ct.,  Silver  Spring,  Md. 


Mary  Colt  Haeffley  has  sent  a copy  of  the 
iird  number  of  Le  Periscope,  the  poetry  review 
tat  her  husband,  Claude  Haeffley,  is  publishing. 
Fhe  review  is  a quarterly  and  this  is  the  Au- 
imn  number.)  This  issue  contains  fourteen 
iges  and  verses  by  thirteen  different  contempo- 
iry  French  poets.  It  is  illustrated  with  original 
lgravings  by  Aubin  Pasque.  (For  further  de- 
lls about  the  Haeffley  family,  see  October 
? 58  Ten  Thousand  Strong.) 

Joanne  Thompson  Dennig  writes,  “Here’s  the 
test  news  on  the  Walter  Dennigs  (theolog  and 
, liege)  : On  Sept.  21  our  daughter.  Barbara 
nn.  was  born  to  keep  our  2^-year-old  Markus 
jmpany.  Our  summer  was  highlighted  by  a 
eek  with  Nancy  Lake  Graff.  ’50.  and  husband 
their  home  and  a week  with  the  Joe  Elders 
id  family  at  our  home.  We  also  had  an  Ex- 
n-iment  in  International  Living  guest  for  live 
eeks.  Should  all  work  out  as  planned,  we 

ur  will  be  sailing  the  blue  Atlantic  conic  Au- 
ast  1959,  for  a year  of  ministry  in  the  States, 
falter  is  exchanging  with  a minister  in 
fountain  Lake,  Minn.  In  the  meantime, 
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Oberlinians  in  Europe,  please  don’t  forget  us ! 
We  take  non-paying  guests,  requesting  reports 
on  ‘American  life’  in  exchange.” 

Dorothy  Finken,  M.D.,  opened  her  office  in 
practice  of  pediatrics  in  Lake  Ronkonkoma. 
N.  V..  in  July  1958. 

Alice  Hornaday  writes,  “Since  leaving  Ober- 
lin  1 have  taught  in  Wooster,  Ohio.  Swarthmore, 
Pa.,  (my  home),  and  Durham.  N.  C.  In  Dur- 
ham 1 received  my  Master  of  Education  degree. 

I then  taught  for  a year  in  Las  Vegas,  Nev., 
and  recently  was  married  to  a fellow  teacher, 
Frank  Gerety.  We  are  living  in  Greeley,  Colo, 
while  Frank  studies  for  his  masters  degree  in 
mathematics  at  Colorado  State  College.  1 am 
teaching  music  from  first  through  12th  grades 
in  a rural  town  nearby.  We’re  52  miles  from 
Denver.  I certainly  miss  Oberlin  friends  and 
would  welcome  a chance  to  know  of  their 
whereabouts.”  The  Gerety  address  is  2221  10th 
Ave.,  Greeley,  Colo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Ingram  send  a new 
address:  2224  South  Main  St.,  Fairport.  N.  Y. 
He  is  teaching  at  Rochester  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology (survey  course  in  natural  science)  and 
studying  at  the  Eastman  School  of  Music. 
Madeline,  his  wife,  is  teaching  at  the  Eastman 
School.  The  Ingrams  have  three  children  — 
Nancy  S.  Kathleen  GlA,  and  Timothy  3. 

Anne  McGregor  and  Richard  Belcher  were 
married  on  May  17  in  Stamford,  Conn.  They 
are  living  at  760  Old  Kensico  Road,  Thorn- 
wood.  N.  Y. 

Lawrence  Meltzer  is  back  home  in  Scarsdale, 
N.  Y.,  after  a tour  of  duty  as  Lieutenant  in  the 
Navy.  He  is  working  in  New  York  for  a con- 
struction company.  Peaty  and  Fuhrman,  Inc. 
He  welcomes  Oberlinians  at  7 Cooper  Road, 
Scarsdale. 

Lloyd  Morrisett  and  his  wife,  Mary  Pierre 
Morrisett,  ’52.  have  moved  to  Dobbs  Ferry, 
N.  Y.,  from  California.  Lloyd  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Social  Science  Research  Council  in  Sep- 
tember. Prior  to  that  he  was  teaching  educa- 
tional psychology  at  the  University  of  California. 
Mary  had  been  personnel  manager  of  a subur- 
ban department  store  there  but  was  not  working 
in  their  new  location  when  she  wrote  in  No- 
vember. Their  address  is  100  Cedar  St.,  Apt. 
45-B,  Dobbs  Ferry.  N.  Y. 

Gwen  Owen  Deshel  reports  from  Bennington, 
Vt.,  where  her  husband  is  teaching  and  where 
she  began  as  a substitute  teacher  but  now  finds 
herself  a full-time  teacher  of  home  economics 
and  enjoying  it  thoroughly.  She  and  Jim  both 
find  the  school  wonderful  to  work  for.  She  says 
their  life  is  “busy  but  fun.”  Their  address  is 
P.O.  Box  416.  North  Bennington,  Vt.  They’d 
like  to  have  Oberlin  friends  visit  them  — and 
give  the  following  instructions,  “Turn  left  at  the 
center  of  town,  keep  right  where  the  two  roads 
part  and  we  are  the  second  road  (dirt)  up, 
and  the  first  house  on  the  right.  We  were 
lost  the  first  time  we  came  out  here.  Actually, 
we  are  about  six  to  seven  miles  from  Benning- 
ton.” 

Garth  B.  Peacock  is  instructor  in  music  at 
Knox  College.  Since  1955  he  has  been  teaching 
organ  and  theory  at  Southwestern  College  in 
Winfield.  Kan. 

Charles  E.  Simons,  organist  and  director  of 
the  seven  choirs  of  First  Methodist  Church, 
Hampton,  Va.,  has  added  a bell  choir  to  the 
group.  His  14-boy  bell  choir  made  its  debut 
on  Oct.  5.  One  of  the  goals  of  this  choir, 
which  was  started  only  last  June,  is  to  attend 
the  festival  of  the  American  Guild  of  English 
Hand-bell  Ringers  in  August  1959,  at  Ipswich, 
Mass.  Simons  attended  Oberlin  only  one  year, 
then  went  to  Westminster  Choir  College.  His 
wife  is  Helen  E.  Gernert,  '48. 

Bob  Slaughter  is  in  his  second  year  as  prin- 
cipal violist  in  the  Dallas  Symphony  Orchestra. 
He  is  playing  under  a fine,  new  conductor. 
Paul  Kletzki.  Jane  Hobson  (’50)  Slaughter  is 
“keeping  house  and  learning  about  Texas  and 
Dallas  government  in  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  — also  attending  Great  Books  discus- 
sion.” Bob  and  Jane  played  a joint  recital  last 
spring.  Keith,  age  6,  is  in  the  first  grade,  Kevin, 
16  months,  is  at  the  exploring  stage.  All  are 
busy  and  well. 

Hugh  Snyder  was  married  last  May  to  Orril 
Tatroe.  a graduate  of  Grace  New  Haven  School 
of  Nursing  who  received  the  bachelor’s  degree 
in  public  health  at  Syracuse  University.  Hugh 
was  a radio-television  columnist  on  the  Syra- 
cuse Post-Standard  and  she  was  a public  health 


nurse  for  Onondaga  County,  but  they  "threw 
security  to  the  wind  and  headed  west.’  Hugh 
is  now  enrolled  in  Hastings  College  School  of 
Law,  University  of  California  at  Richmond. 
“Hastings,  like  Oberlin,”  says  Hugh,  “is  a 
crusader  in  its  own  field,  being  the  first  college 
to  admit  to  its  staff  professors  who  are  more 
than  65  years  old.”  Hugh  is  “more  and  more 
proud  to  be  a part  of  this  fine  institution,  and 
more  and  more  realize  that  if  I stay,  it  will  be 
a credit  to  the  training  I received  at  Oberlin.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Z.  Schultz  (Joan  Stanton) 
are  in  Hawaii  where  her  husband’s  career  in 
the  U.S.  Navy  Submarine  Force  has  kept  them 
for  the  past  6ka  years.  They  expect  to  return 
to  the  mainland  about  the  middle  of  1959.  The 
family  consists  of  a five-year-old  girl  and  a 
three-year-old  boy.  A third  child  was  expected 
in  the  fall  but  word  has  not  come  in  time  for 
this  issue  of  the  magazine. 
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R.  O.  Blechman  (“Buddy”)  has  a panel, 
illustrating  a chapter  on  school  lighting  in 
Schoolhouse,  published  by  Simon  and  Schuster. 
Says  Newsweek,  reproducing  the  panel  in  full 
in  its  Oct.  20th  issue,  “History  of  Light:  Among 
dozens  of  engaging  sketches  and  hundreds  of 
magnificent  photographs  . . . this  panel  by  R.  O. 
Blechman  on  the  history  of  light  illustrates  a 
chapter  on  school  lighting.  The  book,  financed 
by  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America,  is  a guide  for 
school-board  members  who  want  to  get  the  most 
for  their  money  in  new  construction.”  Buddy’s 
sketches  tell  a lot  in  a few  strokes  of  the  pen 
and  with  a lot  of  humor. 

Mrs.  George  Robert  Mason  (Grace  Brans- 
field)  reports  that  they  have  been  “an  Air  Force 
family”  since  July.  Her  husband  finished  his 
internship  in  Chicago  and  was  assigned  first  to 
Geates  AFB  in  Montgomery.  Ala.,  then  to 
Randolph  Field  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  for  basic 
training  and  flight  medicine  courses.  He  is  now 
a flight  surgeon  at  Spence  Air  Force  Base.” 
Their  address  is  318  Rowland  Drive,  Moultrie, 
Ga.  Their  son,  Douglas,  under  a year  old, 
proved  to  be  a good  traveler,  as  the  Masons 
toured  the  West  last  summer  and  also  visited 
their  families  in  Illinois  and  New  York. 

James  O.  Brooks  and  Maria  Zagorsga  were 
married  in  a Friends  wedding  in  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  in  August.  Jim  says,  “Marie  comes 
from  Poland,  and  continues  to  study  linguistics 
(phonetics)  at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
while  I study  and  teach  mathematics  (algebra). 
Oberlinite  Poles,  non-Oberlinite  Poles,  non- 
Polish  Oberlinites,  and  non-Oberlinite  non-Poles 
are  all  welcome  at  1030  E.  Huron  St.,  Ann  Ar- 
bor.” 

Alfred  Fagerstrom  and  Marilyn  Landis  Fa- 
gerstrom  have  a new  address:  3326  Starr  Street. 
Lincoln  3,  Neb.  A1  is  instructor  in  geology  at 
the  University  of  Nebraska.  Lincoln  is  a beauti- 
ful city  with  lots  to  do  and  see  says  Marilyn. 
Their  daughters,  age  two  and  four,  keep  her 
busy,  but  she  finds  time  to  take  a course  in 
Russian  and  is  fascinated  by  it. 

Mrs.  John  F.  Hodshire  (Mildred  Greenleaf) 
and  family  are  living  in  Veedersburg,  Ind., 
where  her  husband  is  the  music  supervisor  in 
the  local  schools.  Their  daughter,  Nancy  Adelc, 
is  14  months  old  this  month  (Jan.)  and  is 
said  to  love  to  “read”  the  Oberlin  news.  Mil- 
dred is  doing  some  private  tutoring  in  remedial 
reading. 

Marvin  Harris  is  attending  Denver  Univer- 
sity, Colorado,  working  on  a master’s  degree  in 
business  administration. 

Harry  Hunsicker  has  moved  to  Dallas,  Texas, 
where  he  is  affiliated  with  Peat,  Marwick, 
Mitchell  & Co.,  as  a management  consultant. 
His  address  there  is  3417  Purdue,  Dallas  25. 

William  W.  King  is  teaching  in  San  Bernar- 
dino. Calif.,  and  finds  it  a “very  rewarding  pro- 
fession.” He’s  now  in  his  fifth  year  there.  He 
is  married  and  has  three  sons,  David,  5A> 
Toby,  4,  and  Timothy,  1 A- 

Irene  Labourdette  is  in  her  second  year  at 
Columbia  (P  & S College)  and  liking  it  “very 
much.”  Her  address  is  Hollister  Rd..  Lincoln 
Park,  N.  J. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Nelson  (Katherine 
Johnson)  welcomed  thir  first  child  on  Septem- 
ber 24.  She  is  Margo  Elizabeth.  In  August 
they  moved  to  a new  apartment  to  provide  more 
space.  The  address  is  16150  Sunset  Blvd.,  Apt. 
C,  Pacific  Palisades,  Calif. 

Fran  and  Ted  Rehl  (she  was  Frances  Clarke) 


have  moved  to  Appleton.  Wis.,  whore  he  is 
assistant  professor  of  piano  at  Lawrence  Col- 
lege. They  have  bought  a home  at  218  N. 
La  we  St.,  “with  room  for  Oberlin  friends  who 
may  be  passing  through.”  Their  second  child, 
Richard  Lloyd,  was  born  October  30,  1957. 
“His  sister,  Rebecca  Susan,  turned  two  in 
August,  so  we  are  having  a hectic  but  wonderful 
time.”  Last  summer  they  were  in  Los  Angeles 
where  Ted  again  attended  summer  school  at 
U.S.C.  He  is  studying  piano  with  Muriel  Kerr 
and  now  has  18  hours  toward  his  doctor  of 
musical  arts  degree. 

The  Paul  Seligsons  have  settled  in  Washing 
ton.  D.  C.,  where  Paul  is  on  the  trial  staff  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  This  follows  two 
years  in  Europe  with  the  Army.  Paul  served 
as  a legal  advisor  to  several  large  procurement 
outfits,  and  also  managed  to  see  most  of  Europe, 
including  Y ugoslavia,  Czechoslovakia,  East  Ber- 
lin. Greece,  and  Israel.  Their  present  address 
is  1503  30th  St.  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mark  Hiltner  Siddall  was  born  on  September 
12,  son  of  Larry  Siddall  and  Virginia  Curtis 
Siddall,  ’50. 

Richard  A.  Sidey  is  organist  and  director  of 
music  at  Trinity  Memorial  Episcopal  Church 
in  Warren,  Pa. 

Elizabeth  Smith,  teaching  at  the  Kleflavik 
Airport  Dependent  School  in  Iceland,  writes, 
“I’ve  never  had  it  so  good.  Our  social  life  is 
really  something.  There  is  so  much  going  on 
every  night  that  it  is  hard  to  choose  what  to 
do.” 

Arthur  C.  Wolfe  of  Truk,  Caroline  Islands, 
where  he  is  Educational  Specialist  with  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  writes: 
“This  past  summer  wc  took  a three  month  leave 
and  had  a wonderful  round  the  world  trip  via 
Manila,  Bangkok.  Delhi,  Kashmir.  Karachi. 
Athens,  Brussels,  London,  and  New  York.  Our 
time  was  much  too  short  to  do  everything  we 
would  have  liked  to  and  little  Nancy  was  some- 
thing of  a hindrance  at  times,  but  it  sure  was  a 
wonderful  trip.  We  particularly  enjoyed  being 
with  reps  Charlie  Rverson.  ’55  and  Gail  Baker, 
’55,  in  Delhi,  where  we  also  saw  Champion 
Ward.  ’32,  of  the  Ford  Foundation.  In  the 
States  we  arrived  back  just  in  time  for  Shirl’s 
brother’s  wedding.  Then  I spent  6 weeks  at 
the  University  of  Michigan,  and  we  had  two 
weeks  with  my  family  at  Crystal  Lake  in 
northern  Michigan  before  returning  to  Truk 
via  Los  Angeles.  Hawaii,  and  Guam.  Shirl 

has  stopped  teaching  this  year  except  for  a 
little  volunteer  work  in  English  and  music, 
but  she  finds  keeping  up  with  our  active  15- 
month-old  at  least  as  time-consuming. 
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Permela  Lee  Birdsell  writes.  “I  have  been 
Mrs.  Clarence  (Bud)  DeSpain  since  August  23. 
Bud  is  a fifth  grade  teacher  in  the  Denver  Pub- 
lic Schools.”  Their  address  is  2343  S.  Colum- 
bine, Denver. 

E.  William  Dumitru  went  to  Pittsburgh  in 
September  to  begin  work  on  the  staff  of  the 
East  Liberty  Branch  YMCA  as  Boys  and  Youth 
Secretary  in  charge  of  extension  work  with 
young  people  in  Squirrel  Hill.  Wilkinsburg. 
Sharpsburg.  Aspinwall,  Turtle  Creek,  Swiss- 
vale,  and  Braddock. 

Vincent  S.  Hart,  Jr.  received  the  B.D.  from 
Boston  University  in  June  and  is  remaining 
there  for  another  year  of  study.  He  is  also 
assistant  pastor  of  a Congregational  Church  in 
Boston.  He  and  his  wife  have  a new  address: 
347  North  Ave.,  North  Abington,  Mass. 

Scott  Himstead  is  now  advertising  manager 
of  the  Shore  Line  Times,  Guilford,  Conn.  He 
has  been  on  the  Times  staff  for  the  past  18 
months.  Before  that  he  served  as  advertising 
manager  of  the  Clinton  Recorder  and  the  Bran- 
ford Shopper.  After  his  Oberlin  A.B.,  Scott 
studied  at  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology, 
specializing  in  advertising  layout  and  design.  He 
had  two  years  in  military  service  and  joined  the 
Times  staff  following  his  discharge. 

Rom  Linney  was  graduated  from  the  Yale 
Drama  School  with  M.F.A.  in  June.  During 
the  summer  he  acted  and  directed  at  the  Green 
Mountain  Summer  Theatre  in  Vermont.  He 
is  rooming  in  New  York  City  with  Norman  A. 
Bailey  at  18  West  70th  St. 

Mrs.  Charles  Drekmeier  (Margot  Loungway) 
is  instructor  in  Western  Civilization  this  year 
at  Stanford  University,  Palo  Alto,  California. 
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Dr.  Roger  H.  Michael  and  Janet  Gracia,  '56. 
were  married  on  October  4 in  Akron,  Ohio. 
Charles  Merritt,  ’54,  was  organist  for  the  ser- 
vices which  took  place  at  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Church.  Roger  received  his  medical  de- 
gree at  Western  Reserve  and  did  his  internship 
at  University  Hospitals  in  Cleveland,  where  he 
is  now  resident  in  surgery.  Janet  was  engaged 
in  social  welfare  work  in  Westchester  County, 
N.  Y.,  and  is  now  a caseworker  for  the  County 
Crippled  Children’s  Services  in  Cleveland.  The 
Michaels’  address  is  2115  Lennox  Rd.,  Cleveland 
Heights,  Ohio. 

Michael  Ogden,  M.D.,  senior  assistant  sur- 
geon. United  States  Public  Health  Service,  is  at 
the  USPHS  Indian  Hospital,  Red  Lake  Indian 
Reservation.  Redlake.  Minn.  After  completing 
his  internship  at  Bellevue  Plospital  in  New  York, 
he  entered  the  USPHS  and  is  the  field  health 
officer  at  the  Reservation.  “We  are  living  and 
working  w*ith  3,000  Chippewa  Indians  and 
finding  it  fascinating  and  challenging  work.  My 
wife  and  I would  be  happy  to  see  any  Oberlin- 
ians  who  make  it  this  far  north.” 

Mrs.  Richard  Lillich  (Meredith  Parsons)  has 
an  article  in  a recent  issue  of  Educational 
Theatre  Journal.  The  title  is  “Menotti’s  Music 
Dramas.”  This  Journal  is  published  by  the 
American  Educational  Theatre  Association, 
Meredith  writes  “T  don’t  publish  often  these 
days  (the  baby  having  just  passed  the  one- 
year  mark).” 

Gus  Potter  returned  from  Air  Force  service 
in  Japan  in  the  fall,  was  discharged  in  Cali- 
fornia, had  three  weeks  rest  in  October  at  home 
in  New  Haven,  was  in  advance  training  until 
December  at  the  National  Boy  Scout  Training 
School  for  Executives,  and  began  a job  on  the 
staff  of  the  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Boy  Scouts  in 
mid- December. 

Mrs.  Donald  Kiddoo  (Nancy  Lee  Rice) 
writes:  “One  sure  way  to  see  the  world  is  to 
marry  an  engineer  associated  with  an  oil  com- 
pany the  size  of  Esso  — in  one  year  we’ve  set 
up  housekeeping  on  3 continents  — just  2 weeks 
after  our  wedding  in  Cartagena,  Colombia,  S.  A., 
then  in  November,  1957,  in  Springfield,  N.  J. 
(our  'permanent’  location),  and  in  May.  1958, 
in  southern  England.  We  are  living  in  tiny 
Barton-on-Sea  on  the  beautiful  southern  Hamp- 
shire coast  and  expect  to  be  here  through  Sep- 
tember, with  hopes  of  touring  the  continent 
before  we’re  sent  elsewhere  in  Europe  for  four 
months.  After  that,  we  should  go  home  to 
Springfield  for  several  months.  . . .” 

Claire  Parker  and  her  mother  have  moved  to 
Long  Beach,  Calif.,  where  Claire  is  teaching 
an  elementary  grade. 

Harry  M.  Ritchie  has  been  appointed  director 
of  dramatic  productions  for  the  McGill  Uni- 
versity department  of  English.  After  two  years 
in  Germany  in  the  U.S.  Army.  Harry  went  to 
Yale  University  to  complete  his  residence  re- 
quirements for  a doctoral  degree  in  fine  arts.  He 
has  participated  in  college  and  university 
theatre,  in  summer  stock,  children’s  theatre, 
radio,  and  television.  He  will  direct  the  Mc- 
Gill English  department’s  two  annual  produc- 
tions. 

Robert  C.  Strom  was  called  in  the  fall  as 
associate  minister  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Englewood.  N.  J.  The  congrega- 
tion has  a membership  of  1500  and  began  a 
$400,000  Christian  education  addition  recently. 
Bob  is  also  doing  graduate  study  at  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  New  York  City.  Bob’s  wife, 
Barbara  Griffin,  does  choral  work  in  the  area. 
Elizabeth  is  in  nursery  school.  Rebecca  is  a 
little  past  one  and  a half. 

Mell  Williams,  M.D.,  is  now  a resident  in 
surgery  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
and  “enjoying  his  work  tremendously.”  His 
wife  (Lee  Logan,  ’55)  is  teaching  second  grade 
in  Weston.  She  writes,  “We  have  just  moved 
to  a bigger  apartment  in  Watertown  and  will 
welcome  any  Oberlin  visitors.”  The  address  is 
44a.  Aldrich  Road,  Watertown,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Richard  Gilmarten  (Lillis  Wylie)  an- 
nounces the  birth  of  second  son,  Jimmy,  on  Oc- 
tober 9.  Tommy  at  that  time  was  14  months 
old.  The  Gilmartcns  are  living  at  159  W. 
Woodlawn,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

1954 

Werner  Krebscr,  husband  of  Marion  Block 
Krebser,  is  an  intern  at  the  Washington  Hos- 
pital Center,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  is  planning 


on  going  into  general  practice  next  August  in 
their  home  town  of  McLean.  Virginia,  a sub- 
urb of  D.C.  Marion  is  a fulltime  homemaker, 
busy  also  with  Friends  Meeting,  League  of 
Women  Voters,  and  membership  chairman  of  the 
Committee  for  a Sane  Nuclear  Policy.  The 
Krebsers  have  a two-year-old  son,  Dickie. 

Fred  Blum  is  a research  assistant  at  the  State 
University  of  Iowa,  where  he  is  also  hard  at 
work  on  his  dissertation  for  Ph.D.  in  musicology. 
In  November  he  gave  a paper  before  the  Ameri- 
can Musicological  Society  meeting  in  Ann  Ar- 
bor. 

After  completing  a year’s  graduate  work  in 
August  at  the  Institute  of  Labor  and  Industrial 
Relations,  University  of  Illinois,  Bill  Bonsteel 
accepted  a position  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  as 
management  intern  with  the  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployment Security,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 
“My  wife.  Pat,  and  Donald  (now  17  months), 
are  fine.  We’d  like  to  see  any  Oberlin  people  in 
the  area.  The  address  is  Apt.  203,  5607  Chillum 
Heights  Drive,  Hyattsville,  Maryland. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  W.  Sears  (Grace 
Fisher)  moved  into  their  own  home  in  Norwalk, 
Conn.,  last  July.  In  June  they  attended  the 
wedding  of  Marianne  Russell  and  Larry  Ken- 
drick in  Washington,  D.  C.  Steve  is  assistant 
editor  in  the  book  division  of  the  American 
Heritage  Pub.  Co.  in  New  York  and  is  becoming 
a seasoned  commuter.  "We  would  welcome  any 
Oberlinians  who  may  come  this  way,”  adds  Gay. 
The  new  address:  9 Huckleberry  Drive  South, 
Norwalk,  Conn. 

Howie  Goodrich  (Charles  H.)  and  wife,  Les 
Michels,  ’55,  announce  the  birth  of  Katherine 
Michels  Goodrich  on  Sept.  11,  1958,  and  add 
“Greetings  from  two  very  proud  and  happy 
parents.” 

Walter  E.  Grevatt,  t,  and  his  wife  (Margaret 
E.  Vieth)  have  moved  from  Sand  Lake,  N.  Y., 
to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  Walt  is  assistant  min- 
ister, in  charge  chiefly  of  the  youth  and  adult 
education  programs.  Their  new  address  is  1178 
Pomona  Road,  Cleveland  PI  eights  21,  Ohio. 
Margie  says  “We  hope  you’ll  come  to  see  us.” 

Mary  G.  Houck  has  moved  from  New  York 
City  to  1203  Emerson  St.  Denver  18,  Colo.  She 
plans  to  do  personnel  work  and  finds  Denver 
most  satisfactory. 

Jean  Jarvie,  on  the  faculty  of  the  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  Community  Music  School,  began  to  teach 
a new  course  this  fall  — a course  in  music  his- 
tory and  comparative  arts.  It  will  offer  a study 
of  music  from  Gregorian  Chant  to  modern  times. 
Music  will  be  interpreted  by  record  listening, 
recognition,  and  actual  participation.  Music  of 
each  era  will  be  compared  to  painting,  sculpture, 
architecture,  literature,  dance,  and,  in  some  cases, 
politics  of  the  same  period,  with  outside  speakers 
from  time  to  time.  In  addition,  Jean  teaches 
flute,  piccolo,  and  elementary  theory  and  has  a 
new  class  this  year  fror  pre-school  children. 
She  is  head  of  the  shepherd  pipe  department. 

Martin  L.  Klein  started  with  CBS  in  Los 
Angeles  two  years  ago,  going  in  eight  months 
frrom  the  television  scrip  department  to  the 
radio  network  scheduling  department.  Then  he 
was  appointed  as  a music  trainee  for  the  film 
show,  “Have  Gun,  Will  Travel.”  He  trained  for 
four  months,  becoming  full  music  supervisor  for 
the  show,  and  has  continued  in  that  capacity 
since  August  1957.  “I  have  been  on  the  go 
every  day,  selecting  and  editing  the  music  for 
the  show,  and  in  general  supervising  all  music 
problems  connected  with  the  number  two  show 
in  the  country.” 

Phil  C.  Miller  and  his  wife  Nancy  (we  don’t 
know  more  about  her)  and  Bill  Keighin  are  at 
the  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  doing  grad- 
uate work. 

Fritz  and  Sue  Newcomb,  ’56,  Mosher  are  the 
parents  of  a baby  boy  born  November  28,  David 
Adams,  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  Sue  until  recently 
was  a children’s  librarian  in  a branch  of  the 
Boston  Public  Library.  Fritz  is  studying  for 
his  Ph.D.  at  Harvard.  They  are  living  at  32 
Mason  Terrace,  Brookline,  Mass. 

George  Shambaugh  was  graduated  from  Cor- 
nell University  Medical  College  last  June.  He 
and  his  wife  (Katharine  Matthews,  ’55)  are 
now  in  Denver  where  George  is  an  intern  at  Den- 
ver General  Hospital.  Katharine  is  chief  physi- 
cal therapist  at  St.  Anthony’s  Hospital  there. 
She  writes  “We  arc  living  in  a nice  four-room 
house  with  two  bedrooms,  so  any  Oberlin  friends 
are  welcome  to  stay  overnight  if  they  are  passing 
through  town.  Our  phone  number  is  Grand 
7-8478.”  Their  address  is  2645  Raleigh. 


Natalie  Wyatt  (Mrs.  Harry  Kruger)  sends 
word  of  an  addition  to  the  family.  Rebecca  Lynn 
Kruger,  born  on  June  25,  1958.  “This  year 'my 
husband  and  X are  both  playing  in  the  Atlanta 
Symphony.  I play  second  flute  and  piccolo,  and 
he  is  the  assistant  conductor.  Harry  teaches 
music  in  the  elementary  schools  and  is  the  con- 
ductor of  the  Atlanta  Community  Orchestra, 
the  Kruger  Sinfonietta,  and  the  Macon  Civic 
Youth  Orchestra."  Their  address  (new  in  June) 
is  2182  Bolton  Drive,  N.W.,  Apt.  1,  Atlanta 
18,  Georgia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Brown  (Jeanne  Young) 
left  for  Singapore  on  Sept.  11,  where  Dave  will 
be  a visiting  professor  at  the  University  of 
Malaya,  in  the  field  of  agricultural  economics. 
Jeanne  writes,  “I  will  occupy  my  time  snoop- 
ing around  for  bargans  and  trying  to  use  some 
of  my  sociology  background.  We  realize  this 
place  is  out  of  the  way  for  fellow  Oberlinians, 
but  those  in  the  neighborhood  from  October  on 
for  two  years,  are  cordially  welcome.”  The 
address  is:  c/o  Department  of  Economics,  Uni- 
versity of  Malaya,  Singapore  10. 


1955 

Bill  Albrecht  sends  word  of  a baby  girl,  named 
Mary  Lynn,  born  Sept.  17.  Bill  is  working  for 
Ph.D.  in  chemistry  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. The  Albrechts  live  at  402  Rushmore 
Lane,  Madison  5. 

Sonya  Bashore  writes  that  she  is  married  to 
Gerald  D.  Burakoff.  He  is  instrumental  music 
teacher  in  East  Rockaway,  L.  I.,  elementary 
schools.  Sonya  is  teaching  piano  students,  do- 
ing some  small  recital  playing  and  accompany- 
ing work.  The  Burakoffs  live  at  414  Ocean 
Ave.,  Lynbrook,  N.  Y. 

Horace  W.  Briggs  (Hod)  has  been  awarded  a 
Rockefeller  Brothers  Theological  Fellowship  for 
the  1958-59  school  year.  Plod  is  studying  at 
the  Yale  Divinity  School,  after  a year  on  the 
Oberlin  campus  as  returned  Shansi  Rep.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Rockefeller  Brothers  announce- 
ment, this  all-expense  fellowship  wras  granted  as 
the  result  of  stiff,  nation-wide  competition  and 
“is  a great  credit  both  to  the  Fellow  and  to  his 
Alma  Mater.” 


“Don”  Burr  is  out  of  Air  Force  service  and 
on  November  tenth  joined  the  Marsh  & McLen- 
nan organization  in  Chicago.  It  is  a large  gen- 
eral insurance  agency. 


Tom  Campbell  is  in  his  final  year  at  the  Yale 
Divinity  School  earning  his  B.D.  and  serving  as 
director  of  religious  education  at  the  First 
Church  of  Christ  located  on  the  New  Haven 
Green  downtown.  Tom  lives  at  3 Loomis  Place, 
and  will  perhaps  remain  at  Yale  to  complete  his 
doctoral  requirements. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  E.  Cary  (Deborah 
Johnson)  are  living  in  Evanston,  111.  Dick  is 
an  architect,  working  in  Chicago.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  the  University  of  Minnesota  School 
of  Architecture  in  June.  Debby  writes  that 
she  is  “a  full-time  mother,  expecting  second  child 
any  day.”  (This  was  in  October.  As  this  is 
written,  we  have  not  heard  anything  more.) 

Allen  Edward  Caswell  received  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Public  Affairs  from  Princeton  Uni- 


versity in  October. 

Bill  Cline  and  his  wife  (Eileen  Tate  Cline, 
’56)  are  working  on  their  A.M.’s  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado.  Bill  is  teaching  German 
and  is  head  counselor  at  one  of  the  men’s  resi- 
dence halls  (460  men).  Eileen  is  teaching 
piano  in  the  music  school,  working  in  the  Li- 
brary, and  working  toward  a degree  in  piano. 
Their  address  is  Baker  Hall  276,  University  of 
Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo. 


While  in  Austria  on  a Fulbright  Scholarship 
ist  year,  Ruth  Corwin  met  Martin-Beat  Meyer 
f Bern,  Switzerland,  who  was  studying  at  the 
lozartcu m in  Salzburg  as  a graduate  student, 
'hey  flew  to  the  United  States  in  June  and 
ere  married  in  a Quaker  wedding.  They 
;main  in  Salzburg  until  June  1959,  studying 
t the  Mozarteum  along  with  the  undergraduates 
■om  Oberlin.  Their  Austrian  address  is  Nonn- 
iler  Hauptstrasse,  92  Salzburg.  Ruth  is  main- 
lining  her  USA  address  at  her  home  in  East 
lorwalk,  Conn.,  at  16  Ludlow  Manor. 

David  Daniels  has  been  appointed  to  the 
'ittsfield  Community  Music  School  faculty  as 
istructor  in  theory.  He  is  teaching  elementary 
nd  intermediate  theory.  During  the  past  sura- 
,cr  Dave  studied  orchestral  conducting  with 
lleazar  De  Carvalho  and  Seymour  Lipkin  at 
■e  Berkshire  Music  Center,  Tanglewood.  in 
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addition  to  his  teaching,  lie  is  still  music  li- 
brarian of  the  Berkshire  Athenaeum  and  conducts 
the  Orpheus  Chorus.  Dave’s  wife  is  Sue  Evans. 

“After  14  months  in  Europe,”  writes  Murilyn 
Graves,  "studying  on  an  International  Scholar- 
ship, I returned  to  Williamsburg,  Mass.,  and 
a music  position  in  the  Northhampton  Public 
School  System.”  Her  address  is  55  South  St., 
Williamsburg,  Mass. 


Club  Announcements 

NEW  YORK  CITY : Meeting  on 

February  9;  guest  speaker  is  An- 
drew Cordier,  hon.  ’58,  executive 
assistant  to  the  Secretary  General, 
United  Nations.  Place  to  be  an- 
nounced. 

LOS  ANGELES:  Annual  dinner 

meeting,  February  13,  6:30,  at 
"Town  and  Gown,”  USC  campus; 
guest  speakers  are  Professor  Robert 
Stoll  and  Professor  Emeritus  James 
Hall. 

ST.  LOUIS:  Meeting  on  February 

25;  Leslie  H.  Fishel,  Jr.,  is  speaket. 
Place  to  be  announced. 

DETROIT:  Potluck  dinner  on  Feb- 
ruary 28,  6:30.  Announcement 
to  follow.  Concert  on  March  6 at 
Detroit  Institute  of  Arts  Lecture 
Hall.  Miss  Louise  Smith,  piano. 


Nancy  Kling,  personnel  director  of  Rosen- 
baum’s in  Pittsburgh,  was  interviewed  in  the 
fall  for  one  of  a series  of  articles  on  Careers  in 
Retailing  that  appeared  in  the  Pittsburgh  Sun- 
Telegraph.  Her  advice  for  job  applicants, 
summed  up  at  the  end  of  the  article,  emphasized 
stability,  some  sense  of  responsibility,  willing- 
ness to  learn  and  to  work,  a show  of  interest  or 
enthusiasm,  cooperativeness,  and  personal  ap- 
pearance. And  she  advised  applicants  to  re- 
member how  many  different  kinds  of  positions 
there  are  in  a department  store  and  to  seek  the 
jobs  they  are  best  fitted  for.  Nancy  trained 
for  her  career  at  Pitt’s  School  of  Retailing, 
after  graduating  from  Oberlin. 

Chuck  Mahnken  writes:  “Patti  and  I will 
celebrate  our  first  year  of  wedded  bliss  on  2 
November;  have  approximately  nine  more 
months  in  the  Big  Fraternity  (U.S.  Army),  and 
at  this  moment  have  no  startling  plans  for  after 
my  release.  I am  anxious  to  visit  Oberlin  to 
introduce  her  to  my  wife.” 

Mrs.  Gunther  Speyer  (Alcee  Merry)  became 
administrative  secretary  in  August  to  the  phy- 
sician-in-charge,  Mental  Hygiene  Clinic,  New 
York  Hospital-Westchester  Division,  in  White 
Plains,  N.  Y.  The  Clinic  was  started  in  1957 
as  an  out-patient  service  for  residents  of  West- 
chester County  who  are  unable  to  afford  the 
price  of  private  treatment  for  mental  illness. 

The  October  issue  of  Hi-Fi  Music  At  Home 
has  a photograph  of  David  H.  Miller  and  a 
paragraph  about  him.  According  to  the  maga- 
zine he  started  composing  tunes  at  the  age  of  six 
and  has  never  stopped,  with  a gradual  change 
from  music  with  a “Mendelssohnian  flavor”  to 
something  “rather  severe  and  dissonant.”  A 
salary  analyst  for  the  Railway  Express  Agency, 
Dave  reserves  his  musical  activities  for  eve- 
nings and  weekends  . . . and  his  hi-fi  set,  two 
years  in  the  building,  is  his  prized  possession  — 
with  the  exception  of  the  charming  young  lady 
who  has  recently  become  his  wife.” 

Mrs.  J.  Donald  Frey,  Jr.  (Carol  Perry) 
writes,  ‘We  have  a new  son,  Charles  Perry  Frey, 
born  August  23,  and  also  a new  home  into 
which  we  moved  on  August  1.  Our  address  is 
127  Collingsworth  Drive,  Rochester  10,  N.  Y.” 

Ethel  (Pete)  Peterson  (she’s  Mrs.  Joseph 
Kenny)  reports  that  she  and  Joe  left  Pensacola 
and  the  Navy  in  August  and  returned  to  New 
York  City.  She  is  on  the  faculty  of  the  Great 
Neck  School  of  Music  and  teaching  privately 
in  New  York.  Joe  is  studying  for  his  master’s 
at  Columbia  Business  School.  Their  address  is 
34  Monroe  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


The  parents  of  Miss  Joyce  Baglcy  of  Town- 
send, Mass.,  on  September  20  announced  her 
engagement  to  Paul  Rheingold.  Paul  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  District  of  Columbia  Bar.  He  en- 
tered the  Department  of  Justice  last  summer 
under  the  Attorney  General’s  Honor  Graduate 
Program.  When  he  wrote  in  September  he  was 
serving  six  months  active  duty  with  the  Air 
Force  at  Lowry  Air  Force  Base,  Denver. 

Anita  Schneer,  whose  professional  name  is 
Anita  Sheer,  has  recently  recorded  an  LP  disk 
for  Riverside  Records  (12-829)  called  “Sheer 
Flamenco.’  It  is  a selection  of  Spanish  Gypsy 
music.  Anita  sings  and  plays  the  guitar  on  all 
numbers. 

Ann  and  Gay  Slosser  (Ann  Perry)  announce 
the  birth  of  Katrin  Elisabeth  on  September 
23.  Gay  is  a senior  medical  student  at  Western 
Reserve.  Ann  has  officially  retired  from 
teaching  and  writes.  “We  have  much  extra 
room  at  the  new  address  and  would  enjoy  see- 
ing Oberlinians  who  happen  our  way.”  The  ad- 
dress is  937  Cambridge  Road,  Cleveland  21, 
Ohio. 

Thomas  S.  Taba  is  in  his  junior  year  in 
Temple  Dental  School  in  Philadelphia.  His  ad- 
dress is  3140  N.  12th  St.,  Philadelphia  33.  Pa. 

T.  Temple  Tuttle  writes  that  he  and  his  wife 
have  bought  a ranch-type  home  at  51  Wall 
Street,  East  Farmingdale,  L.  I..  New  York. 
They’re  just  a dozen  blocks  from  Main  Street 
School  where  he  is  teaching  elementary  instru- 
mental music.  In  addition.  Tom  is  playing  sec- 
ond horn  in  the  Queens  College  Orchestral  So- 
ciety and  in  a woodwind  ensemble.  Tom  and 
his  wife  have  a daughter,  Suzanne  Elaine,  who 
keeps  them  busy  in  any  spare  time. 

1956 

Jane  Badger  left  in  September  for  El  Salvador 
to  work  on  an  international  service  project. 

Mrs.  Richard  Cooper  (Carolyn  Cahalan)  is  a 
secretary  in  the  Laboratory  of  Social  Relations 
at  Harvard  University  in  Cambridge.  Mass. 
The  Coopers’  address  is  60  Walden  St.,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Nancy  Corson  received  her  M.A.  in  Art  His- 
tory from  the  University  of  Michigan  in  June. 
She  is  now  instructor  in  the  Toledo,  Ohio, 
Art  Museum.  She  teaches  art  history  to  classes 
from  the  elementary  schools  on  weekdays,  and 
teaches  studio  art  to  children  on  Saturdays. 
She  is  also  teaching  art  history  courses  at  the 
University  of  Toledo.  She’s  thoroughly  en- 
joying the  “very  exciting  children’s  program” 
in  Toledo. 

Gary  Craven  and  Barbara  Nadig  are  at  the 
University  of  Colorado  where  Gary  is  working 
on  his  doctorate  in  chemistry  and  Barbara 
expects  to  get  her  master’s  degree  in  piano  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  Nancy  Kester  is  associate 
director  of  the  University  YWCA  in  Boulder 
and  is  also  the  resident  advisor  in  one  of  the 
women’s  residence  houses. 

“Kitty”  Fixx  writes:  “After  teaching  first 
grade  in  Sarasota.  Fla.,  for  two  years,  the  latest 
main  events  are:  (1)  having  my  hair  cut  very 
short!;  (2)  becoming  an  aunt  to  Jim  and  Mary 
Durling  Fixx’s  (both  *57)  son,  Paul  Calvin, 
on  Sept.  3,  and  (3)  accepting  the  job  of  Art 
Director  at  Escuela  Bella  Vista.  Maracaibo. 
Venezuela.  My  work  is  primarily  with  4th 
through  9th  grade  Venezuelan  and  North 
American  children  of  oil  company  personnel. 
(Lake  Maracaibo  is  one  of  the  largest  oil  pro- 
ducing areas  in  the  world.)  I am  finding  my 
work,  the  people  and  the  country  (especially  in 
view  of  a shaky  political  year)  fascinating.  If 
you’re  thinking  of  coming  down  this  way,  my 
address  is  Apartado  290,  Maracaibo,  Venezuela  ; 
and  I’d  be  happy  to  put  you  up  in  the  extra 
room  in  the  large  Spanish  house  where  T live, 
formerly  the  guest  house  for  visiting  U.S.  oil 
executives !” 

Mrs.  Thomas  D.  Fonda  (Shirley  Lou  Smith) 
is  part-time  Instructor  of  Biology  at  New' 
Britain  Teachers  College  of  Connecticut. 

See  1953  for  marriage  of  Janet  Gracia. 

John  T.  Hofmann  is  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  working  tow'ards  a master’s  degree  in 
music.  He  is  organist  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Ann  Arbor  and  has  a position  as  staff 
counselor  in  a residence  hall  at  the  University. 
His  mailing  address  is  3215  Reeves  House, 
South  Quad,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


Nancy  Hungate,  still  teaching  at  Milwaukec- 
Downer  College  for  Women  in  Milwaukee, 
spent  six  weeks  at  New  York  University  grad- 
uate school  last  summer.  Nancy  would  like  to 
hear  from  friends.  Her  address  is  2519  N. 
Prospect  Ave.,  Milwaukee  11,  Wis. 

Frank  C.  Isaacs  and  wife,  Willie  Kaefer 
Isaacs,  are  living  in  Chicago  where  Frank  is  in 
his  final  year  at  the  Chicago  Theological  Sem- 
inary, University  of  Chicago.  Willie  is  em- 
ployed at  the  University  of  Chicago  Hospital. 
They  frequently  see  two  Oberlin  classmates  — 
Bruce  Wiley,  who  is  in  his  third  year  in  the 
medical  school,  and  Norm  Jung,  who  is  working 
towards  his  M.A.  in  history.  In  the  fall  they 
spent  a week  end  at  the  Great  Lakes  Naval 
Training  Center  with  Clair  Cripcs,  ’54,  and 
Anne  Suter  Cripes,  ’54.  Clair  has  been  a junior 
law  officer  in  the  Navy  since  graduating  from 
Harvard  Law  School. 

Michael  Kasdan  is  assistant  stage  manager 
for  the  new  musical  comedy  Whoop-Up,  his  first 
Broadway  show.  In  the  two  years  he  has  been 
in  New  York  City  he  has  had  roles  in  four  off- 
Broadway  productions,  including : New  York 
Shakespeare  Festival,  Richard  III;  City  Center, 
Mr.  Roberts;  American  Shakespeare  Festival, 
Stratford,  Conn.,  two  summers;  and  American 
Shakespeare  Festival,  toured  with  Much  Ado 
About  Nothing  with  Katherine  Plepburn  and 
Alfred  Drake.  Last  summer  he  was  stage  man- 
ager for  the  American  Shakespeare  Festival  in 
Stratford,  and  also  the  New  York  City  Center 
production  of  Time  of  Your  Life  at  the  Brussels 
Worlds  Fair  and  also  on  television  in  London. 

Mrs.  Peter  Hanke  (Pamela  Knight)  writes, 
“Peter,  ’50,  graduated  from  Harvard  Law  School 
in  June  and  is  now  employed  by  the  Navy  as  a 
civilian  contracts  lawyer  in  Philadelphia.  We 
have  been  fortunate  in  finding  a beautiful,  spa- 
cious, and  peaceful  apartment  over  a stable  in 
a nearby  suburb.  We  were  joined  August  30 
by  a baby  son.  Tim.  I plan  to  return  to  part- 
time  music  studies  in  the  second  semester.” 
Their  address  is  Mizpah  Farm,  North  Lane, 
Conshohocken,  Pa. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglass  Boshkoff  (Ruth  Os- 
borne) are  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  where  her  hus- 
band is  in  his  second  year  at  Harvard  Law 
School  as  a teaching  fellow.  They  have  moved 
to  a larger  apartment.  The  new  address  is  40 
Fernald  Drive,  Apt.  11,  Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

Martin  Skala  is  at  Fort  Gordon,  Ga.,  attend- 
ing Army  Signal  Corps  School  while  serving 
six  months  active  duty  as  a member  of  the  New 
York  State  National  Guard. 

Joan  Arlene  Masters  and  Joseph  I.  Sladkus 
(attended  Oberlin  1952-54)  and  was  graduated 
from  Rollins  College)  were  married  in  October. 
They  are  living  in  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  at  220 
Park  Road.  Joe  is  associated  with  Kolber- 
Sladkus  Shoe  Stores,  Inc.,  in  Perth  Amboy  and 
Joseph's  Shoes,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Guy  Spiesman,  after  Army  service,  is  at  the 
University  of  Colorado,  working  with  the  psy- 
chology department  and  studying  for  his  mas- 
ter’s degree. 

Mrs.  Donald  E.  Anderson  (Barbara  Straub) 
reports  both  a change  of  address  and  a change  of 
occupation.  “I’m  no  longer  a school-marm, 
but  a mother  and  housewife.  In  August  my 
husband  and  I spent  41  hours  in  a Flint  hospital 
labor  room  (I  beat  him  a game  of  chess  dur- 
ing that  time!)  and  finally,  at  2:40  a.  m.  on 
August  9.  our  little  five  pound,  five  ounce 
daughter.  Roberta  Maria,  put  in  her  appear- 
ance.” The  new  address  is  2804  Richmond 
Highway,  Alexandria.  Va.,  but  the  home  is 
still  the  same.  “We  brought  our  trailer,  com- 
plete with  the  grand  piano  and  our  500  books, 
from  Flint  and  parked  close  to  Georgetown 
University,  where  Andi  is  doing  his  graduate 
work  in  International  Relations  after  receiving 
the  B.A.  from  Flint  College.”  If  any  Oberlin- 
ians feel  like  taking  a little  drive,  the  Ander- 
sons  say  the  “Welcome”  mat  is  always  out. 

Owen  P.  Thomas.  Jr.,  writes:  “I  am  no 
longer  at  the  Rand  Corporation ; rather  I am 
actively  engaged  in  completing  my  dissertation 
on  Emily  Dickinson.  I hope  to  finish  work  at 
UCLA  by  May  of  1959  so  that  I can  start 
teaching  by  the  following  September.  Cur- 
rently, I have  a teaching  assistantship  here,  and 
T find  the  work  both  gratifying  and  challenging. 
Ellen  (Ellen  Keating  Thomas,  ’55),  in  addi- 
tion to  taking  care  of  Hannah  (now  five  and 
in  kindergarten)  and  Owen  (almost  two  in 
everything),  is  taking  a half-time  load,  working 
toward  her  master’s  degree.  We  hope  to  end 
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Winter  Sports 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

third  behind  Ohio  Wesleyan  in  the 
annual  Ohio  Conference  relay  meet 
held  this  year  at  the  University  of  Ak- 
ron. Kenyon  was  the  winner  with  a 
total  of  99  points.  Ohio  Wesleyan 
was  next  with  69,  followed  by  Oberlin 
with  64,  Wittenberg  57,  Akron  28, 
Wooster  26,  and  Muskingum  12. 

Oberlin  won  two  of  the  nine  events. 
Munro  Meyersburg,  John  Laguardia, 
Stan  Swanson,  and  Steve  Gibbs  won 
the  400-yard  breast  and  butterfly  re- 
lay, and  Pete  Michel,  Howard  Gillary, 
Gibbs,  and  Rey  Sachs  won  the  200- 
yard  medley  relay. 

TV  resiling  and  Fencing 

Hurt  by  graduation  and  further  de- 
pleted by  injuries,  the  wrestling  squad, 
coached  this  season  by  last  year's  Co- 
Captain  Hank  Danaceau,  lost  its  open- 
ing match  to  Wooster,  18-16.  In  the 
eight  different  weight  divisions,  de- 
cisions were  won  by  Captain  Kit  Sal- 
ter, Edwin  Rutsky,  Jack  Kleven,  and 
Bill  Svanoe. 

The  fencing  squad  has  been  the 
busiest  of  the  four  sports,  having  com- 
peted in  five  matches.  The  fencers 
defeated  Western  Reserve,  Fenn,  and 
Rochester,  and  lost  to  Case  Tech  and 
Buffalo.  Mike  Golyjewski  is  in  his 
second  season  as  coach,  and  Bill  Vaile, 
senior  from  Alexandria,  Egypt,  is  cap- 
tain. 

up  somewhere  close  to  a University  so  that  she 
can  continue  on  to  a doctorate. 

George  and  Norma  Beach  Webb  are  in  Den- 
ver where  George  has  a departmental  fellow  in 
physiology  and  is  working  toward  a Ph.D.  at 
the  University  of  Colorado  School  of  Medicine. 
He  has  found  the  school  “to  be  very  fine  and 
the  work  hard  but  interesting.”  Norma  is 
working  at  the  school  as  a research  associate. 
Her  work  includes  tissue  culture,  time  lapse 
photography  of  developing  hearts,  and  abstract- 
ing scientific  articles.  They  are  living  in  a 
house  trailer,  bought  second-hand  in  Washing- 
ton and  pulled  to  Denver  with  a ’49  Chevy. 
They  will  welcome  Oberlin  visitors  at  lot  60, 
450  S.  Cherry  St.,  Denver  22. 

Mrs.  Steven  J.  Madden  (Nancy  D.  Widmer) 
began  a new  job  in  mid- November  as  secretary 
at  the  Business  School  of  Harvard  University. 

1957 

A May  wedding  is  planned  by  Jean  Barker 
whose  parents  have  announced  her  engagement 
to  Robert  Swan  Clark  of  Williamstown,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bob  Blackburn  (Barbara  Wen- 
dell) recently  moved  to  1232  Waverly  Street, 
Philadelphia.  Since  last  February,  Bob  has  been 
working  for  the  National  Conference  of  Chris- 
ians  and  Jews  in  Philadelphia.  He  became  an 
associate  director  of  the  conference  last  Fall, 
lie  writes  that  they  are  now  living  in  a “slum” 
area  which  is  being  gradually  reconditioned  into 
attractive,  modest  rental  homes.  He  enjoys 
his  work  with  NCCJ  and  at  the  same  time  is 
studying  evenings  for  his  MA  in  Sociology  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Their  son 
Christopher,  almost  two,  is  blond,  blue-eyed, 
and  mischievous. 

Mrs.  Jon  S.  Cunnyngham  (Nancy  Bonte)  be- 
gan working  the  early  part  of  October  for  the 
National  Opinion  Research  Center  in  Chicago. 
Her  job  involves  working  on  the  analysis  of 


data  collected  in  nationwide  interviews  on  health 
and  health  insurance.  This  past  summer,  Nancy 
completed  all  the  requirements  for  the  MA 
degree  by  taking  three  courses  at  the  University 
of  Chicago. 

Mrs.  Lynn  Boliek  (Sondra  "Sonny"  Clarke) 
writes:  “In  July  I was  an  excited  visitor  to 
Waldersbach.  France,  the  village  where  John 
Frederick  Oberlin  worked  as  Pastor  and  Father 
of  his  Parish.  My  husband  and  I were  dele- 
gates to  the  International  Reformed  Congress 
held  in  Strasbourg,  and  as  an  excursion  the 
group  visited  Alsace.  There  is  a plaque  in 
the  little  museum  in  Oberlin’s  home  from 
Oberlin  College,  ‘a  pioneer  American  college 
founded  in  1833  through  the  inspiration  of  his 
work' ; but  before  reading  about  it  the  delegates 
had  learned  through  my  enthusiastic  broken 
French  and  German  that  I was  a proud  alumna 
of  that  college!  We  visited  friends  in  Berlin 
this  summer,  and  spent  six  weeks  in  a ‘Dorf’ 
near  Frankfort  learning  the  language.  Michele 
Erdrnan,  ’57,  my  former  roommate,  visited  us 
there,  and  back  home  in  Amsterdam  we  saw 
Judy  Mearig,  ’57.  We  hope  more  Oberlin 
friends  will  visit  us  when  they’re  in  our  neigh- 
borhood.” Sonny  and  Lynn  live  at  Singel 
284  III,  Amsterdam,  C.,  The  Netherlands. 

Jane  Gray  Coutts  and  her  husband,  Curt 
Coutts,  ’58.  are  now  living  in  Canton,  Ohio, 
where  Curt  is  associate  physical  director  of  the 
YMCA  and  Jane  is  a full-time  housewife  and 
mother,  with  a few  occasional  days  of  substitute 
teaching  thrown  in.  They  spent  the  past  sum- 
mer at  a YMCA  camp  in  Maryland.  Curt  was 
a Village  Director,  Jane  the  Health  Cabin  Su- 
pervisor. Son  David  was  "the  youngest  mem- 
ber of  the  staff,  learned  to  dog-paddle  in  the 
Chesapeake  Bay,  and  loved  it.”  Jane  and  Curt 
would  love  to  have  visitors  if  any  Oberlin  alumni 
pass  through  Canton.  The  address  is  324  18th 
St.,  N.W.,  Canton,  Ohio. 

William  B.  Curtis  has  a student  assistantship 
in  the  department  of  drama  at  the  University  of 
Miami.  He  is  working  with  Jack  Clay  who 
took  over  Stan  McLaughlin’s  work  two  years 
ago  when  Stan  was  on  sabbatical  leave.  Bill’s 
address  is  De  Castro  Apts.  (16),  534  Anastasia 
Ave.,  Coral  Gables,  Fla. 

From  the  News  Bureau  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  we  learned  that  Lawrence  Davis 
was  elected  chairman  of  the  M.B.A.  Club’s  ath- 
letic committee  for  the  fall  semester.  He  is 
also  a member  of  the  steering  committee  of  the 
club.  This  is  an  organization  composed  of 
graduate  students  who  are  seeking  the  Master 
of  Business  Administration  degree  in  Pennsyl- 
vania’s Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Com- 
merce. Larry  is  majoring  in  marketing  and 
expects  to  graduate  in  February.  He  holds  a 
scholarship  from  the  Wharton  School  and  is  an 
undergraduate  instructor.  With  his  wife,  Mar- 
lene Haynie  Davis,  he  lives  at  2308  Delancev 
Place,  Philadelphia. 

Robert  C.  Fay  is  doing  graduate  work  in 
chemistry  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  During 
the  year  1957-58  he  "enjoyed  a profitable  year  of 
graduate  study  in  Biblical  literature  at  Wheat- 
on College.  I also  held  a teaching  fellowship 
in  the  department  of  chemistry.”  Last  sum- 
mer he  worked  as  a chemist  in  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

John  Gardner  is  working  for  the  Navy  at 
the  missile  test  center  at  Point  Mugu,  Calif. 
In  November  he  worked  with  a team  on  an  ex- 
perimental missile  built  by  Clarence  Vought 
called  the  Regulus  II.  Pie  expects  to  be  there 
about  two  years. 

Myra  Lee  Gutsche  is  teaching  piano  in  the 
Des  Moines  Public  Schools  for  the  second  year, 
and  also  working  with  children’s  crafts  and 
dramatics  groups  at  the  South  Side  Community 
House  in  Des  Moines.  She  shares  a room  with 
Carolyn  Feis,  who  is  also  teaching  piano  in 
the  public  schools. 

Arthur  Hunkins  has  been  studying  in  Paris 
for  the  past  year  and  will  be  there  during  1958- 
59.  His  address  is  College  National  de  Gar- 
cons,  Pontoise  (S  & O),  France.  He  received 
a French  teaching  fellowship  which  requires 
him  to  teach  English  to  French  students  ten 
hours  a week.  The  rest  of  the  time  he  will 
study  composition  with  Mmc.  Boulanger  and 
’cello  with  Andre  Navarra.  During  the  sum- 
mer he  was  ’cellist  in  the  quartet  in  residence 
at  the  American  Conservatory  at  Fontaine- 
bleau. Art  plans  to  return  to  the  United  States 
this  coming  summer. 


Alice  Kroc  writes:  "I  arrived  home  in  Au- 
gust after  a wonderful  year  in  Europe,  during 
which  I taught  English  and  studied  in  Mainz, 
Germany,  and  traveled  whenever  possible.  Ober- 
hn  was  well  represented  in  Europe  — among 
the  Oberlin  graduates  I saw  were  Sue  Rine- 
hart, Anne  Budlong  and  Tom  Gelehrter,  Bob 
Myers,  ’56,  and  Bob  Rotberg,  ’55.  Now  I am 
in  the  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  program  at 
Yale  and  am  practice-teaching  in  German  in 
New  Haven.  The  size  of  the  Oberlin  con- 
tingent here  continues  to  amaze  me!”  Alice 
lives  at  420  Temple  Street,  New  Haven,  Con- 
necticut. 

Report  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  (Mary  Jo  Logs- 
don) Hal  Lemmerman:  Mary  Jo  is  teaching 
second  grade  in  Tenafly,  N.  J.,  and  has  begun 
work  on  her  M.A.  degree  at  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University.  Plal  received  his  M.A. 
in  fine  arts  there  in  August.  Pie  is  teaching 
fine  arts  at  Manhasset  Pligh  School  on  Long 
Island  while  he  continues  to  work  on  his  doc- 
torate at  Columbia.  He  was  planning  to  show 
some  of  his  recent  paintings  this  winter  at 
Fordham  University,  New  York  City. 

Robert  B.  MacLaren  received  the  German 
Government  Assistantship  and  is  studying  half- 
time at  the  University  of  Frankfurt  and  teaching 
half-time  in  high  school  in  Frankfurt.  “The 
classes  I’m  teaching  are  learning  the  differ- 
ences between  the  German  educational  system 
and  ours,  with  its  extracurricular  activities, 
sports  program,  and  co-education.”  Bob’s  ad- 
dress is:  c/o  American  Express,  Frankfurt/ 
Main,  Germany. 

Brenda  Meyer  is  working  in  the  CBS-TV 
Research  Department  and  sharing  an  apartment 
with  Britsy  Strandberg.  Brenda  spent  three 
weeks  in  Europe  last  summer  and  says  “now 
would  like  to  go  back  to  Rome  to  see  what  the 
rest  of  those  10,000  American  bachelors  are 
doing  there.” 

Doris  Rieker  and  Clyde  Green,  ’58,  are  mar- 
ried and  living  in  Chicago.  See  the  1958  Class 
Directory  for  details. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Shinagel  (Ann  Mit- 
chell, ’56)  have  a son,  Mark  Mitchell,  born  Sept. 
6 in  Boston.  Mike  is  a teaching  fellow  in 
freshman  English  and  studying  for  his  Ph.D.  in 
English  at  Harvard  University. 

Britsy  Strandberg  is  working  at  Idlewild 
Airport  for  the  U.S.  Immigration  Service  as 
port  receptionist  and  part-time  stewardess  on 
deportation  flights  to  Europe,  which  include, 
on  each  return  trip  to  the  States,  a certain 
number  of  refugees,  mostly  Hungarians. 

Dana  E.  Wilson  is  a freshman  at  Western  Re- 
serve University  Medical  School  and  is  living 
at  the  Phi  Rho  Sigma  House,  11310  Belleflower 
Road,  Cleveland  6,  Ohio. 

V-12 

Alan  D.  Schulz  has  been  assistant  managing 
editor  of  Muncie,  Ind.,  Evening  Press  for  three 
years.  He  and  his  wife  and  four  children 
(three  boys  and  a baby  girl)  have  settled  in  a 
new  home  at  the  northwest  edge  of  Muncie.  In 
the  summer  he  attended  a seminar  at  the  Co- 
lumbia University  American  Press  Institute. 
"We  hear  occasionally  from  a few  of  the  ‘Unit 
Men’  but  often  wonder  what  the  others  are 
doing  and  where  they  are  located,”  Alan  writes. 

Lennie  Schwartz,  now  know  simply  as  Leon- 
ard (with  an  accent  over  the  e)  had  a one-man 
show  at  Lord’s  Gallery  in  London,  England, 
last  spring,  which  received  favorable  comment 
in  a number  of  Britsh  newspapers  and  journals. 
The  Times  called  it  “forceful  sculpture”  and 
described  various  items  as  "closed  and  compact 
nuggets  of  matter,  with  a feeling  not  only  of 
solidity  and  weight  but  of  contained  force. 

Roy  Snyder,  wife  Gwen,  and  children  are  liv- 
ing in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  where  Roy  is  a phar- 
macist for  The  Quarry.  Inc.  Brant  is  in  sec- 
ond, Darce  in  first  grade,  daughter  Marlee  is 
almost  two  years  old.  "We  enjoy  many  activi- 
ties of  the  University  — my  wife  in  art  and  1 
in  science.” 

Paul  Turner  reports  that  he  is  married  and 
has  four  sons  — John  12,  Steve  8.  Mike  5.  and 
Robert  2.  Paul  is  head  football  and  track  coach 
at  Northwest  Missouri  State  College.  He 
teaches  in  the  health  and  physical  education  de- 
partment and  assists  in  coaching  basketball. 
He  writes,  “Sure  looking  forward  to  an  oppoi- 
tunity  to  bring  niv  family  to  Oberlin  to  show 
them  what  a beautiful  and  wonderful  place  it 
was  and  is.” 
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1894 

WILLARD  — Carolyn  Louise  Willard,  noted 
musician,  composer,  and  teacher,  died  on  April 
4,  1958,  in  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  at  the  age 
of  86. 

Bom  in  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  on  October  12, 
1871,  she  started  her  study  of  piano  at  a very 
young  age,  studying  with  a pupil  of  Clara  Schu- 
mann, wife  of  the  famous  composer,  and  with 
other  noted  artists.  An  attack  of  spinal  men- 
ingitis interrupted  her  childhood  studies,  but  she 
enrolled  at  the  Erie  Academy  and  continued 
there  until  her  family  moved  to  Union  City. 
Michigan,  where  she  was  graduated  from  high 
school.  After  graduating  from  the  Oberlin  Con- 
servatory in  1894,  she  was  director  of  music  for 
a year  at  Simpson  College.  Iowa,  and  then  went 
to  Berlin  for  two  years’  study  at  Victoria  Ly- 
ceum. While  in  Germany,  she  gave  several  re- 
citals, and  wrote  a sonata  for  piano  and  violin 
which  was  performed  there.  This  sonata  led  to 
several  important  contacts  in  the  music  world  of 
Chicago. 

In  1897,  Miss  Willard  settled  in  Chicago  as  a 
concert  pianist  and  music  teacher.  She  was 
ranked  among  Chicago’s  finest  musicians  as  early 
as  1898.  She  remained  in  Chicago  from  1897 
until  1928,  when  she  accepted  a position  as  a 
teacher  in  the  Battle  Creek  (Michigan)  College 
School  of  Music.  She  taught  there  three  days 
a week,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  her  time 
teaching  in  the  Bush  Conservatory,  which  later 
became  the  Chicago  Conservatory.  In  1932, 
she  left  Chicago,  permanently,  to  establish  the 
Willard  Institute  of  Music  in  Battle  Creek.  She 
was  president  of  this  school  until  her  death.  Miss 
Willard  was  responsible  for  bringing  to  Battle 
Creek  numerous  distinguished  artists  and  teach- 
ers from  New  York.  Chicago,  and  other  major 
cultural  centers.  Several  of  these  musicians 
taught  at  her  school,  which  offered  voice  as  well 
as  piano  instruction. 

Miss  Willard  was  a member  of  Sigma  Alpha 
Iota,  national  music  society,  the  Morning  Mu- 
s:cal  Club,  local  and  state  teachers’  clubs,  and 
the  Women’s  Committee  of  the  Battle  Creek 
Symphony. 

Survivors  include  two  brothers : Dr.  Hobart 
H.  Willard,  retired  chemist  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  and  Raymond  Willard  of  Pasadena, 
California. 

1897 

MARSH  — Manetta  Frances  Marsh,  teacher 
and  administrator,  died  on  March  17,  1957,  at 
Watertown,  Massachusetts,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
five. 

Miss  Marsh  was  born  in  Brighton  Station, 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  on  September  12,  1871, 
the  daughter  of  William  W.  and  Mary  Mc- 
Laughlin Marsh.  After  graduating  from  the 
Oberlin  Conservatory  in  1897,  Miss  Marsh 
taught  music  for  a year  in  Springfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, followed  by  two  years  teaching  at 
Yankton  College,  South  Dakota.  She  spent  a 
year  studying  with  Auguste  Rotoli,  in  Boston, 
before  teaching  in  Rollins  College  in  Florida. 

Miss  Marsh  studied  voice  in  Florence,  Italy, 
and  Paris,  France.  Upon  returning  to  the  United 
States,  she  accepted  the  position  of  supervisor 
of  music  in  the  public  schools  of  Cortland,  New 
York,  in  1912.  She  continued  in  this  supervis- 
ory capacity,  in  addition  to  teaching  voice  in  the 
Cortland  Conservatory  of  Music,  until  her  re- 
tirement in  1945,  when  she  went  to  live  with  her 
sister,  in  Watertown,  Massachusetts. 

Surviving  Miss  Marsh  are  two  nephews:  Rob- 
ert Snow  of  Arlington,  Massachusetts,  and 
George  A.  Marsh,  of  Newton,  Massachusetts. 

PHELPS  — William  George  Phelps,  emeritus 
professor  of  Ancient  Languages  at  Centenary 
College,  Louisiana,  died  on  August  16,  1958,  at 
the  age  of  86. 

Born  on  May  29,  1872.  in  Nova,  Ohio,  Mr. 
Phelps  attended  Oberlin  High  School,  the  Ober- 
lin Preparatory  Department,  and  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University,  before  receiving  his  A.B.  degree  from 
Oberlin  in  1897,  and  his  A.M.  degree  from 
Princeton  in  1902.  He  also  spent  summers  do- 
ing graduate  study  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan,  Cornell  University,  and  the  Lfniversity  of 
Chicago.  His  teaching  career  included  country 
schools  in  Huntington  and  Rochester  Townships 
in  Lorain  County,  Red  River  Valley  University 


in  North  Dakota,  Pennington  Seminary  in  New 
Jersey,  and  in  the  Baker-Himcl  School  in  Knox- 
ville, Tennessee,  where  he  remained  for  six  years. 
He  taught  Greek,  Latin,  and  Ancient  History 
in  these  schools. 

In  1908,  Mr.  Phelps  accepted  a position  at 
The  Terrill  School  in  Dallas,  Texas.  For  two 
years  he  was  chairman  of  the  Classical  Section 
of  the  Texas  State  Teachers’  Association.  In 
1923.  he  went  to  Centenary  College  in  Shreve- 
port, Louisiana,  where  he  remained  as  professor 
and  head  of  the  department  of  Ancient  Lan- 
guages, until  his  retirement  in  1949.  He  taught 
for  a total  of  53  years. 

Mr.  Phelps  is  the  author  of  several  pamphlets 
of  a classical  nature.  He  was  elected  to  a life 
membership  in  the  International  Mark  Twain 
society;  he  was  a Mason,  a Knight  Templar,  and 
a Shriner.  He  was  a member  of  the  Conference 
of  Christians  and  Jews  and  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  YMCA;  he  was  an  honorary  member 
of  Alpha  Chi.  At  the  request  of  Ernest  Hatch 
Wilkins,  former  president  of  Oberlin  College, 
he  represented  Oberlin  at  the  Centenary  College 
Inauguration  of  President  Joe  J.  Mickle. 

He  was  abroad  twice:  in  1904  when  he  trav- 
elled, and  in  1929,  when  he  studied  at  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  at  Rome. 

In  1906,  he  married  Margaret  Beaman;  they 
had  two  children. 

Several  of  Mr.  Phelps’s  relatives  attended 
Oberlin:  his  brother  Charles,  ’90-91.  his  sister 
Mary  Phelps  Lea,  ’91.  his  nieces  Eunice  Lea 
Kettering.  '29  and  Mary  Lou  Beaman,  ’57. 

Survivors  include  his  widow,  his  son  William 
B.  of  Shreveport,  and  two  granddaughters.  His 
son  Sabin  died  in  1919. 

1899 

LORD  - - Mrs.  Louis  Eleazer  Lord  (Marie 
Frances  Partridge)  died  on  September  2S,  1958, 
in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  at  the  age  of  82. 
She  had  suffered  from  a coronary  thrombosis. 

Mrs.  Lord  was  born  in  South  Bend.  Indiana, 
on  November  13,  1875,  the  daughter  of  Joel  M., 
’64,  and  Aurelia  Chapman  Partridge.  ’65.  She 
received  her  A.B.  degree  from  Oberlin  in  1899, 
graduating  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  and  in  1900  married 
Louis  Eleazer  Lord,  ’97.  The  couple  lived  in 
Cambridge  and  in  Monson,  Massachusetts,  until 
1903,  when  they  came  back  to  Oberlin  for  four 
years.  After  a year  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut 
and  a year  in  Berlin,  they  returned  to  Oberlin 
;n  1909.  remaining  until  1941.  when  Professor 
Lord  retired  from  the  Classics  Department  of 
Oberlin  College.  During  the  year  1918,  Mrs. 
Lord  worked  with  the  Red  Cross  in  New  York 
City. 

Upon  retiring,  the  Lords  moved  to  Urbana, 
Illinois,  for  a year,  where  Mr.  Lord  taught. 
This  was  followed  by  five  years  at  Scripps  Col- 
lege, Claremont.  California.  In  1949,  they  moved 
to  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  where  Mr.  Lord 
was  elected  president  of  the  Bureau  of  Univer- 
sity Travel.  He  died  in  January,  1957. 

Donald  Love,  Secretary  of  Oberlin  College, 
said  of  Mrs.  Lord : “During  the  forty  years  of 
her  residence  in  Oberlin.  Mrs.  Lord  was  active 
in  church  and  community  affairs  and  especially 
in  the  social  and  intellectual  life  of  the  College 
where  her  gracious,  friendly  influence  was  felt 
by  many  faculty  members  and  generations  of  col- 
lege students.  A woman  of  rare,  personal  charm 
and  beauty,  she  will  be  remembered  as  one  who 
graced  our  community  life  and  made  it  richer  and 
better.” 

Mrs.  Lord’s  brother  and  four  sisters  and  their 
children,  along  with  her  husband’s  nephews  and 
grand-nephews,  studied  at  Oberlin. 

She  is  survived  by  her  daughter,  Priscilla 
Lord,  ’25  of  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

WILLIAMSON  - Pliny  Wilson  Williamson, 
dean  of  the  New  York  State  Senate,  died  on 
October  21.  1958,  in  Scarsdale.  New  York,  at 
the  age  of  82. 

Born  in  Russellville,  Ohio,  on  September  24. 
1876,  he  received  his  A.B.  degree  from  Oberlin 
in  1899.  He  then  spent  one  year  studying  law 
in  Idaho  before  attending  Columbia  University 
Law  School,  New  \ ork  City.  He  received  his 
LL.B.  degree  from  Columbia  in  1903,  going  im- 
mediately into  law  practice  in  his  own  firm, 
Williamson  and  Smith,  New  York  City.  He 
continued  his  law  practice  throughout  his  life. 


In  1909,  Mr.  Williamson  moved  permanently 
to  Scarsdale,  New  York.  He  became  active  in 
the  local  Republican  organization  and  became 
Republican  Town  Chairman  in  1912.  In  1929 
his  political  responsibilities  expanded  when  he 
became  Scarsdale  representative  in  the  West- 
chester Board  of  Supervisors,  leading  a fight  on 
the  apportionment  of  taxes  by  Westchester 
County  for  the  Town  of  Scarsdale.  In  1935,  he 
won  the  election  for  State  Senator,  31st  District, 
Mr.  Williamson  was  the  oldest  member  of  the 
State  Senate,  and  one  of  the  most  active  and 
esteemed.  He  was  running  for  his  thirteenth 
term  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

As  a member  of  the  Senate,  Mr.  Williamson 
was  chairman  of  the  powerful  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee since  1945.  Pie  was  also  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  Reappor- 
tionment since  1950,  and  one-time  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  the  affairs 
of  the  U.N.  He  was  one  of  two  representatives 
appointed  by  former  governor  Thomas  E.  Dewey 
to  act  for  him  on  U.N.  Affairs.  He  enjoyed  a 
most  distinguished  legislative  record  in  the  Sen- 
ate always  manifesting  foresight,  logic,  and  dig- 
nity. 

Mr.  Williamson  was  a Mason,  a member  of 
the  Town  Club,  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, and  Phi  Gamma  Delta.  He  was  awarded 
an  honorary  Doctor  of  Laws  from  the  College 
of  Idaho  in  1941. 

In  1904,  he  married  Jane  Plumes;  the  couple 
had  two  children.  Mrs.  Williamson  died  in 
1941.  Later,  Mr.  Williamson  married  Mrs.  Edna 
Morse  Walker  Jackson. 

Survivors  include  his  daughter.  Mrs.  R®bert 
(Jane)  Ilackett,  of  Scarsdale,  New  York,  his 
son,  Andrew,  of  Maine,  and  four  grandchildren. 

1901 

HIRT  — Edith  Ellen  Hirt  died  on  May  20. 
1958,  in  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  at  the  age  of  79. 

Miss  Hirt,  the  daughter  of  Charles  F.  and 
Mary  Medhorn  Hirt,  was  born  in  Erie,  Pennsyl- 
vania. on  April  26.  1879.  After  receiving  her 
A.B.  degree  from  Oberlin  in  1901,  she  entered 
the  teaching  profession,  devoting  her  whole  life 
to  it.  She  started  her  career  by  teaching  in 
Girard  Pligh  School,  Pennsylvania.  This  was 
followed  by  one  year  at  Newburgh  High  School, 
Ohio.  Hastings  College.  Nebraska,  Bradford 
High  School.  Pennsylvania,  Grafton  High 
School.  North  Dakota,  and  Earlville  Pligh 
School.  Illinois.  In  1910,  she  went  to  the  high 
school  in  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  where  she  taught 
until  her  death. 

Miss  Hirt  was  a life-long  member  of  the  Lu- 
theran church. 

Survivors  include  a sister,  Elizabeth  M.  Hirt, 
and  a brother,  William. 

1905 

FAUVER  — Mrs.  Edwin  Fauver  (Anna  Wood- 
bury MacDaniels)  died  on  November  3.  1958, 
in  Rochester,  New  York,  at  the  age  of  80. 

Mrs.  Fauver  was  born  in  Rollersville,  Ohio, 
on  February  27,  1877,  the  daughter  of  Plerman 
Nye,  ’59-60,  and  Ellen  Fay  MacDaniels.  After 
receiving  her  A.B.  degree  from  Oberlin  College 
in  1905,  she  taught  in  YWCA’s  in  Trenton,  New 
Jersey,  and  Portland.  Maine,  for  one  year  each. 
On  September  9,  1908,  a double  wedding  was 
held:  Miss  Anna  MacDaniels  married  Edwin 
Fauver,  ’99,  and  Miss  Alice  C.  MacDaniels, 
’99.  her  sistor,  married  Edgar  Fauver,  ’99,  Ed- 
win’s twin  brother.  The  wedding  was  held  in 
the  MacDaniels  home,  which  was,  at  that  time, 
in  Oberlin. 

Mr.  Fauver  was  head  of  the  department  of 
physical  education  and  college  physician  at  Ro- 
chester University,  Rochester,  New  York,  and 
the  couple  spent  most  of  their  life  there.  Mr. 
Fauver,  along  with  his  twin  brother  Edgar,  Dr. 
Dudley  Reed,  ’03.  and  Dr.  J.  H.  Nichols,  ’11. 
started  Pcraigcwassett,  famous  boys’  camp  in 
New  Hampshire.  In  1949,  Mr.  Fauver,  already 
retired,  died  in  Sarasota,  Florida. 

Three  of  Mrs.  Fauver’s  brothers,  beside  her 
sister,  attended  Oberlin:  Everett,  ’06,  Laurence, 
’12,  and  Fred  MacDaniels,  ’92-93,  who  is  de- 
ceased. 

Surviving  Mrs.  Fauver  is  her  son,  Benjamin 
Woodbury  Fauver,  of  Cleveland,  and  her  broth- 
ers. Everett,  ’06.  Ithaca.  New  York,  and  Lau- 
rence MacDaniels,  ’12,  of  Portland,  Oregon. 
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Secretary's  Office, 

Administration  Bldg., 
Oberlin,  Ohio 
Three-Please 


Memories  of 


the  Past:  Voices  of  the  Present 


Henry  Churchill  King  of  Oberlin 
by  Donald  M.  Love,  '16 

A beautifully  written  story  of  Henry  Churchill  King’s  career 
as  teacher,  preacher,  and  president  of  Oberlin  College. 


Theodore  E.  Burton:  American 
Statesman 

by  Forrest  Cressey 

A biography,  by  a contemporary,  with  an  introduction  by 
Herbert  Hoover,  of  one  of  Oberlin’s  foremost  political  figures. 


Oberlin  College  1959  Appointment 
Calendar 

Thirty-five  full  page  photographs  of  campus  scenes. 


Oberlin  College  Choir  Recordings 

Long  play,  33VY  Hi-Fi  recordings  of  the  justly  famous  Ober- 
lin College  Choir,  directed  by  Robert  Fountain,  are  now  available 
to  alumni  in  a special  offer  that  will  add  dollars  to  local  Alumni 
Clubs.  Records  on  sale  are: 

Vol.  6.  A selection  of  sacred  and  secular  choral  works  of 
the  past  five  centuries. 

Vol.  8.  Selections  from  the  1958  spring  tour  program. 


Musical  Union  Recording 

Brahms'  German  Requiem,  one  volume  consisting  of  two  rec- 
ords. 


1 25tii  Anniversary  Plate 

Attractive  souvenir  plate  picturing  the  Memorial  Arch. 


Convocation  Talks 

Reprints  of  all  the  125th  Anniversary  talks  may  be  secured  by 
writing  to  the  Office  of  Public  Relations,  Administration  Building, 
Oberlin,  Ohio. 
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OBERLIN  COLLEGE 


ORDER  BLANK 

ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 
WILDER  HALL 
OBERLIN,  OHIO 

Here’s  my  check  to  the  Alumni  Association 
for  $ 

(In  Ohio,  add  3%  sales  tax) 


( 

) 

Henry  Churchill  King  of  Oberlin 

$4.50 

( 

) 

Theodore  E.  Burton:  American 
Statesman  

.$5.00 

( 

) 

Oberlin  College  Appointments 
Calendar  1 

$1.15 

( 

) 

125th  Anniversary  Plate  _. 

$2.50 

( 

) 

Vol.  6.  College  Choir  Recording 

$4.25 

( 

) 

Vol.  8.  College  Choir  Recording 

$4.25 

( 

) 

Brahms’  German  Requiem 

$8.25 

NAM1! 

Address 


One  dollar  for  each  record  sold,  and  the  profit  from 
each  Anniversary  plate  will  be  credited I to  ie : Ob 


lin  Alumni  Fund. 


